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THE EXECULIVE COMMITTEE, 
IMPORTANT ACTION. 


MEETING OF 


Mid- Winter Meeting— More Delegates to Paris—The 
Annexation of Canada—Samoa and Germany— 
Hayti—France and the Panama Canal—Fortifica- 
tions—Harrison’s Administration—A Lively Meeting. 


The bi-monthly session of the American Peace Society 
was held at Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 28. After the routine 
business, reports of committees and reading of foreign 
correspondence, two additional delegates to the World’s 
Peace Congress at Paris were elected, Warren A. Reed, 
Esq., of Brockton, and Rev. Geo. W. Cutter, D. D., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., the latter now travelling in Europe and pro- 
moting the cause of international arbitration. The follow- 
ing series of resolutions was submitted, thoroughly dis- 
cussed seriatim, amended, and finally adopted unanimously 
in the amended form: d 

Resolved, That in pursuance of our mission, viz., to do 
what is in our power to prevent an appeal to arms for the 
settlement of international difficulties, we would hereby 
express our satisfaction at the subsidence of excitement 
and the absence of new causes of irritation between Great 
Britain and the United States on the subject of the ‘fish- 
eries; also, the increasingly friendly relations between 
the people of the United States and Canada, as manifested 
in propositions emanating from citizens of each country, 
for the commercial and even the political union of the two 
countries. 

Resolved, That as Americans in warm sympathy with 
the cause of republicanism in France, and moved by a 
genuine feeling of kindness towards the French people, 
we should regret to have any misunderstandings arise, and 
especially that any disturbance ofthe uniform comity 
between the two nations should occur, on account of the 
Panama Canal now in process of construction by citizens 
of the French republic. We trust that the guarantee of 


neutrality will remain undisturbed, and that great high- 
way of the nations, if completed, may be safe and free 
for peaceful purposes to all mankind. 

Resolved, That the recent accounts of savage warfare 
carried on by the natives of the island of Samoa, said to 
have been participated in by the citizens of this and other 
civilized nations, have caused us pain and anxiety; but 


we see no reason why the differences which have arisen 
under the treaty with Germany and between the citizens 
of this republic and those of the German empire should 
not be settled by negotiation or, if necessary, by arbitra- 
tion. The guarantee of neutrality entered into by treaty 
between Germany and Great Britain gives us confidence 
that peace will be restored and a stable government main- 
tained, under which the rights of American citizens and 
those of other nations will be respected. 

Resolved, That the civil war in Hayti, involving the 
i-terests of our countrymen, and causing bloodshed among 
the citizens of that island, and throwing discredit upon 
the ability of that people for self-government, is to us a 
subject of profound regret; and that we look to the 
proposed convention of American States at Washington, 
to which Hayti was invited, to devise measures by which 
such bloody scenes may be prevented, and the advantages 
of domestic industry and peaceful commerce be restored 
and secured. 

Resolved, That we sincerely rejoice in our country’s 
long exemption from foreign war, the gradual diminution 
of taxation for military and naval purposes, except for 
pensions, and the growing disposition of beth Govern- 
ment and people to refer international disputes to peace- 
ful arbitration as evidenced in the last message of the 
President of the United States ; and we confidently anti- 
cipate that this peaceful policy will continue under the 
Administration to be inaugurated on the 4th of next 
March. Not menaced by foreign enemies, it seems to 
us that our Government wisely declines to imitate those 
nations of Europe whose people are nearly crushed under 
the iron heel of militarism. 

The discussion was participated in by the president, 
Hon. E. S. Tobey, Hon. W. E. Sheldon, Rev. A. E. 
Winship, Rev. D. S. Coles, M. D., Rev. C. B. Smith, 
Dr. W. M. Cornell, Rev. D. H. Ela, D. D., and Secre- 
tary R. B. Howard. The debate called out various 
opinions as to the desirableness of Canadian annexation, 
and the settlement of the fisheries question. Sympathy 
with the dangers that seem to threaten republicanism in 
France by the concentration of the opposition, especially 
the anti-German and war elements, on Boulanger, was 
expressed. The speakers finally inclined to a hopeful 
view of the situation and declared that the republic would 
outride the storm and France not expose herself under « 
second Louis Napoleon to another cruel and devastating 
war. If the French nation assume the Panama Canal, it 
would probably be completed and its existence need lead 
to no hostility on our part if only the treaty guarantee of 
neutrality were observed by all parties concerned. 

If our country does no more than her duty and claims 
no more than her treaty rights in Samoa, Germany must 
concede the latter, especially as she joined England in 
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guaranteeing the neutrality of the islands. Unless the 
latter is again ‘‘perfidious Albion” she must insist on 
non-interference in native wars by any foreign powers. 
The reported giving up of the project for a congress of 
American States or handing it over to Harrison’s admin- 
stration, it was feared would indefinitely postpone a 
movement to which many people have looked hopefully to 
prevent such scenes of bloodshed and robbery as Spanish 
America and, recently, Hayti have suffered from. 

The resolution on taxation for military purposes, 
especially for immense coast fortifications, a great navy 
and the 150,000 soldiers necessary to man the new forts 
and ships was debated, criticised and controverted. 
The propositions made by the United States army and 
naval officers before the Beacon Club on the 26th inst. 
were quoted, especially the $10,000,000 for the immediate 
defence of Boston, against an imaginary enemy, and the 
$5,000,000,000 proposed to fortify the whole country. 
The speakers pointed out that our country must then 
imitate Europe im its taxes and its conscriptions for 
military purposes, and the policy advised by Washington, 
and hitherto pursued, be reversed, and America become, 
like Europe, a great camp, and that, too, with no enemy 
among the nations of the world. 


AN IMPROMPTU PEACE MEETING. 


In reply to a personal note, the Editor of the ApvocaTe 
received an envelope adorned with the prettiest picture of 
school buildings, trees and lawn that we know. The 
writer, Augustine Jones, President of the Providence 
Friend’s School, which ranks among the first not only in 
its unequalled site but also in the character of its faculty 
and pupils, expressed great sympathy with our attempt 
to reciprocate and repay the visit to America of our 
friends from over the sea in 1887. Me does not believe 
the people of this country will allow our proposed depu- 
tation to the Paris Congress to fail for want of money. 
But the extempore Peace meeting we must let him 
describe. 

The occasion was the annual alumni dinner, enjoyed 
together by the graduates of Bowdoin College of 
Maine, who reside in New York an: vicinity. Mr. Jones 
was there as an honored guest, being President of the 
Boston Association of the Alumni of the same college. 
Among the after dinner addresses was one emanating 
from the city of brotherly love, which criticised in an 
unfriendly spirit Prof. Thomas C. Upham, formerly of 
the college above named. The well-known Peace tracts of 
Prof. Upham were ridiculed as *‘ selling during the civil 
war at six cents a pound!” As Mr. Jones was the next 
speaker, the author of that able tract, ‘‘War unnecessary,” 
felt constrained to defend the memory and commend 
the work of one highly honored by nearly all the older 
graduates. He declared that as with John Brown, the 
soul of Prof. Upham was still ‘‘ marching on.’’ The 
greatest generals ‘of the war, he was glad to see, recog- 
nized Peace as the consummation most devoutly wished. 
The supreme object of both arms and laws is to establish 
peace. In this line and in all those things which mark mod- 
ern progress as real and substantial, arms were doing less 
and less, and some form of arbitration more and more. 
Two alumni, Gen. Joshua L. Chamberlain who received 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, and was subsequently 
President of the College, and Gen. O. O. Howard now 
second in command of the U. S. Army, and stationed at 
New York, followed Mr Jones with unqualified approval. 


The entire meeting appeared to join in the demonstra- 
tions of applause, and for the moment it seemed that Mr. 
Jones had turned the entire festivity inte a Peace meet- 
ing! It recalled the earlier traditions of the college, 
when President Appleton was the oratcr of the Peace 
Society of Maine, organized by William jiadd; Prof. A. 
S. Packard, a leading and luminious writer in the Calu- 
met, the New York organ of the Americaz Peace society, 
and John A. Andrew, President of the Bowdoin branch 
of the same. The storm of civil war drove the leaders 
and the nation temporarily from the course, but as the 
needle left undisturbed returns to its pole, so educated men 
and other leaders of public sentiment are again veering from 
the ways of force towards those of reason and conscienee, 
as embodied in harmonious laws and arbitral courts. 


THE WORLD’S UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS 
FOR 1889. 


At a recent conference of English and Continental 
Peace and Arbitration Societies at Paris the following 
general order of exercises was recommended to be 
adopted by the Congress, the exact date of which has not 
yet been determined, probably the first five days in June. 
1. International Arbitration under yarious forms. 

2. Permanent Treaties of Arbitration between any two or 

more nations. 

3. Neutralization of rivers, canals, channels, straits, ter- 
ritories and nations. 

4. The adoption of the principle of Federation by the 
joint action of States. 

5. The ereation of Courts of Arbiiration. 

6. The means for promoting University Lectures on Ar- 
bitration. 

7. The reform of International Law. 

8. The basis of an International Code. 

9. The consideration of practical means whereby law 
might gradually be substituted for force. 

As it may be presumed that among our readers there 
may be young persons who on account of want of 
opportunity are unfamiliar with the discussions and other 
efforts on the great questions of war and peace, and 
possibly also those of maturer years who somewhat recent- 
ly have given their attention to this particular reform, we 
venture to suggest a few reasons why each of these subjects 
is of practical importance. 

First. The subject of Arbitration is comparatively 
new in many of its applications, and various forms are 
used in different countries. It is of importance to fix 
upon some general principles as to the best forms. 
Who shall the Arbitrators be? Shall their office be 
permanent and perpetual? What sort of questions 
are best fitted for this kind of adjustment? Are 
there any international conflicts involving ‘* honor and 
interest,”’ which it is inexpedient to refer to arbitration? 

Secondly. The question of permanent Treaties of Ar- 
bitration is still an open one—some prefer to attach an 
arbitral clause to each treaty as it shall be negotiated. 
Statesmen object to binding one nation to arbitration in 
every possible case that may arise. Are such objections 
valid? 

Thirdly. Neutralization of rivers, canals, channels, 
straits, territories und nations. To declare and guaran- 
tee the neutrality of the above named is for nations to 
mutually engage not to interfere or advance any exclusive 
claim of a national character to their advantage; to 
defend them from interference and to employ them for no 
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warlike purposes. The Caroline Islands, Samoa, Alsace- 
Lorraine, the Suez and Panama Canals, Switzerland. 
Greece and other smaller States have offered practical 
questions of this kind for settlement. To agree to let a 
canal, an island, a territory in Africa or a principality 
anywhere alone, is to agree not to do anything to excite 
the jealousy of a rival power. 

Fourthly. The principle of federation has been tried in 
the United States, in the dominion of Canada, and else- 
where. How far ought it to be carried? To what 
countries does it apply? Can we expect anything like a 
federation of any or all civilized States? ‘* The United 
States of Europe” was the phrase by which Victor Hugo 
indicated his hope of future federation. 

Fifthly. The creation of Courts of Arbitration. These 
are in the line of the much discussed Congress of Na- 
tions, by which delegates from each could meet and 
discuss questions of mutual interest, and endeavor to 
settle some of them harmoniously. But a Court is nota 
Congress. It is a judicial rather than a deliberative 
body. Its constitution ; the personnel of its judges ; their 
prerogatives and powers; payment for cost of such a 
tribunal; the enforcement of its decisions ;—such are 
some of the points on which persons of the same nation 
could hardly be expected to agree, much less those of 
diverse nationality. But we see no method of reconciling 
differences except by comparison of views, and a calm, 
unselfish and united effort to agree. 

Sizthly. The promotion of University instruction on 
Arbitration is one of the means by which it is hoped to 
train students in the ideas and rules ef arbitration, as 
they have, for ages, been trained in the laws of war. 
This instruction may safely be extended to schools of 
a lower grade, and the character of text-books and 
lecturers should be considered. 

Seventhly. The reform of international law becomes im- 
portant when we know, as we may, that the whole subject 
is as yet chaotic. There is a want of harmony between 
the laws of the more advanced nations which increases 
litigation, excites feuds, and sometimes enlists an 
entire people in a personal controversy. Privateering, 
piracy, expatriation, fishing seas, maritime law and other 
subjects have each been considered, but few things are 
settled. 

Eighthly. The basis of an international code has been 
discussed and an experimental code published by David 
Dudley Field, of New York. This project once adopted 
would be of immense value. By it all courts could be 
guided, and the law of procedure would become as 
uniform as that in the State of New York. A ‘‘ code” 
wonderfully simplifies legal practice by settling some 
things which otherwise must depend on precedents to be 
traced backward for ages. An International Code once 
agreed upon would remove one of the fruitful causes of 
perplexity and hostility between nations. 

A society exists for the special promotien of this 
object, which a former secretary, J. B. Miles, served as 
he did simultaneously the American Peace Society. The 
two associations are closely allied in their great object, 
the promotion of international comity. 

Ninthly. The substitution of law for force is worthy of 
the profoundest study and the most persistent experiment. 
Law-suits are not to be coveted. Good laws are a pre- 
ventive to them. But mobs, homicides, duels and wars, 


are the application of force to secure objects which, if 


In this the Christian hopes to see the humane and 
charitable principles of the Gospel bear an important, 
indeed, the principal part. 

In this hasty and cursory enumeration of some of the 
objects of the Congress at Paris, we trust our readers 
will see that they are not frivolous, visionary or imprac- 
ticable. 

To remove the causes of war as of disease, is to 
diminish its fatal frequency and power. This is the ob- 
ject of these consultations of peace-loving men of all 
nations. 

Under the final head might fairly be discussed,— Peace 
Literature, the Confederation of Peace Societies, the 
attitude and duty of the Christian Church; mutual dis- 
armament and various international relations growing out 
of the contiguity or remoteness of States; the exigencies 
of commerce; the influence of steam and electricity ; 
missionary enterprises and all moral influences, such as 
control public opinion and thus shape the acts of govern- 
ments. 


DELEGATES TO PARIS. 


The following circular, type-written, has been sent by 
the committee signing it to the address of various friends 
of our workin different parts of the country. It is pub- 
lished in order that our readers generally may know of the 
effort being made and so that any who have not received 
the circular may consider themselves invited to aid in 
the way specified. 


Rooms or THE AMERICAN Peace Society, 
No. 1 Somerset Street. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 24, 1889. 
Dear Sir (or Madam) : 

The summer of 1889 is to be distinguished by a 
Universal Peace Congress to be held in Paris during the 
World’s Exposition. The Peace and Arbitration Societies 
of the world meet to confer together and with European 
statesmen and publicists on the best method of advancing 
International Arbitration and securing a permanent Tri- 
bunal, to which may be referred the national disputes that 
have hitherto so often led to war. Our own country will 
share, and ought to take an influential and responsible 
part in this good work. 

The American Peace Society, furmed in 1828 by the 
union of local societies throughout the United States, and 
having its headquarters at Boston, will represent peace- 
loving Americans at this Congress. The President, Hon. 
Edward S. Tobey, and the Secretary, Rev. Rowland B. 
Howard, have been appointed its official delegates. This 
Society having no means of meeting the necessary expense 
of the proposed delegation, has voted to appeal to the 
friends of the Society and of its good work, to contribute 
for this «pecial purpose. 

In order to serve the cause best, the Secretary, especially, 
should visit Europe early in the season, and, co-operating 
with the English, Swiss, French, Italian and other socie- 
ties, aid in making the Congress a success. 

The undersigned were appointed by the American 
Peace Society, a special committee, to carry out the above 
object. 

Will you not kindly communicate to us your views on 
this matter, and should you deem it expedient, aid us by 


commendable, ought to be secured by the use of reason, 
persuasion, argument, conscience and judicial decisions. 


a contribution to secure the sum necessary, estimated at 
$500. The enclosed envelope may be used if desired. 
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Mr. Francis B. Gilman, at the Merchants’ National 
Bank, Boston, Mass., is the Clerk and Treasurer of the 
Committee, and communications may be addressed to him 


or to either of us. 
A. E. 
D. S. Corzs, 
Francis B. 


N. B. ‘To facilitate and insure success in the above sub- 
scription, we divide the $500 into blocks of $25, $10, and 
$5 each. Of course this does not imply that any one may 
not contribute any sum he chooses. 

It will be seen that 


10 persons sending $25 each would contribute $250 00 
15 « “ 150 00 


$500 00 
Will you take one or more of the blocks in either class? 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


This part of our paper is curtailed not for want of 
labors to record or of thoughts and inferences suggested, 
but for other general reasons, and especially that the 
diary may be limited more entirely to the Peace work. 

December 14. Ourdear mother died to-day at 9.30 a.m., 
at Glencoe, near Chicago, IIl., aged 84 years. 

December 16 Attended mother’s funeral services at the 
same place and at the cemetery called Rose Hill still 
nearer Chicago. They were conducted by Rev. Moses 
Smith, her pastor, and Rev. Hiram Day, a former pastor. 
I have prepared at the request of the family a brief 
‘*Memorial” of our mother which will be printed for 
private circulation. In her life there was very little that 
would interest strangers, but some things that may be 
profitably remembered by her descendants. 

Sunday, December 30. Preached on the relation of 
war to the kingdom of God, morning and evening, at the 
North Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. A col- 
lection was taken in the evening and a friend who heard 
me, afterward sent twenty dollars for the peace cause. 
The Pastor, Rev. Palmer S. Hulbert, was constituted a 
life member. 

January 5-12. The week of prayer. This is observed 

in many places by religious people holding daily meetings, 
the topics of which are assigned before hand. In con- 
junction with Rev. F. G. Clark, I attended or led the 
daily meetings at my church home in Arlington, Mass. ; 
. also enjoyed a meeting each day in the Congregational 
House at 11.30 a.m. I did not attend a spiritually cold 
or stupid meeting. All were pervaded by a most tender 
and loving spirit. 

Sunday, January 18. Preached at Prospect Street 
Church, Newburyport, Mass., the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert Gerrish. The evening subject was ‘‘The system 
of war an obstacle to the progress of missions.”” This 
was illustrated by the facts of history, by which it was 
shown that the benefits of war are incidental, the evils 
are radical, and on the whole vastly preponderating, and 
that the system a the bottom is unchristian. 

Monday, Jo.uwary 14. Had pleasant visits on those 
friends of peuce Joseph and Gertrude Cartland, and Dr. 
Charles E. Lord. I also called on pastors Rev. D. T. 
Fiske and Rev. W. A. Hadley of the Belleville Church. 

Sunday, January 27. Supplied the pulpit of Rev. 


S. Hulbert, Providence, R. I., and was a guest at his 
house. It was a dark, stormy day, but I enjoyed preach- 
ing the word, teaching a Bible class and attending a 
meeting of the young people. 

Monday, January 28. Mid-winter meeting of executive 
committee of the American Peace Society at Pilgrim Hall 
fully reported in this issue of the Apvocare, and also in 
the Boston Transcript of the following day, and finding 
its way for the first time through the dispatches of the 
Associated Press to all parts of the country. It was a 
wide-awake meeting and boldly discussed living and prac- 
tical subjects connected with our work. 

Friday, February 1. By invitation of Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, pastor of Plymouth Church, I addressed the large 
meeting which gathers on this evening at Plymouth 
Chapel. After spirited singing, the pastor read Matt. v. 
38-43, and made a clear and striking commentary on those 
words of Jesus Christ forbidding retaliation. He thought 
that under the inspiration of love one might obey them, 
and still by force defend his wife and children, but ad- 
mitted that they did not teach self-defence. ‘‘ Hang by 
the neck,’ was the ancient judicial sentence on mur- 
derers ; ‘ till you are dead,” was added to prevent torture 
after hanging and half-killing the culprit. An ‘eye for 
an eye and tooth for a tooth,” was far less than retaliators 
claimed and practised on those who injured them. Hence 
it was a merciful provision. But Jesus Christ went still 
further, ‘‘ I say unto you, love your enemies.” Submit to 
abuse and suffering by loss of property, by personal 
assault, and when sued at the law rather than resist. Go 
further than this and ‘*Do good to them that thus despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.” One remarked that 
the exegesis was *‘ingenuous.” Another when told of 
it said that it seemed to him such a construction 
would lead to the justification of thefts for the sake of 
love to wife and children. Prof. Raymond remarked 
that it was the idea of mercy towards personal enemies, 
rather than any literal act that Jesus meant to commend 
as duty. Our Lord’s words were something like the feather 
that steadies the arrow of truth, so that it will go straight 
to the heart. The mere word he would have us re- 
gard as useless as the feather of the discharged arrow. 

Prof. R. W. Raymond continued, and in a remarkably 
clear and impressive address, set forth and illustrated from 
his own experience the folly and danger of carrying con- 
cealed weapons even in the roughest and worst communities. 
In a remarkably cogent manner he also pointed out that 
the ethics of war and those of peace are radically and 
essentially opposite. Once declare war and according to its 
code, the entire decalogue is abolished. There is no 
Sabbath, no respect for property, no suppression of oaths ; 
falsehood and deception towards an enemy become a 
duty. Prince of Peace indicates the principal office of 
Christ. The doctrine of Peace is fundamentally related 
to every other doctrine of Christ. It is the core of 
Christianity. Once admit this and there is no difficulty 
with the Lord’s particular precepts. This, the key to our 
Master’s life, is the key to Christianity. In the light of 
this one fact, deeper than the other speakers had uttered, 
war takes its proper place. ‘*War is the embodiment of 
hate not love.” I may fail to quote the exact language of 
this convincing and eloquent address, but I am quite 
certain I have recorded its central ideas. Gen. C. T. 
Christiansen, of Drexel, Morgan & Co., remarked on his 
respect for his old commander, Gen. Canby, whose action 
and death among the Modocs was a sacrifice as honorable to 


P. ' him as any during the civil war. 
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I occupied twenty minutes and endeavored to set forth 
briefly the cause and present state of the movement 
against the system of war in the world, and the grounds 
on which we appeal to ministers and churches to lead 
our country and the world in the paths of permanent peace. 
The great strike then taking place in New York and 
Brooklyn, and the personal testimony of a policeman were 
illustrations ready at hand. 

Sunday, February 3. Preached twice, at Grove Street 
Church, East Orange, N. J. The guest of Mr. M. M. 
Dodd. A new and fine church edifice is in process of 
erection. 

Monday, February 4. Attended the meeting of the 
New York Ministerial Union, at the Bible House, New 
York City, of which I was a member 1875-9. A few fa- 
miliar faces and many that were not. An interesting 
discussion on the supply of ministers was introduced by 
Rev. Josiah Strong, who was followed, by Rev. A. H. 
Clapp, Rev. H. L. Cobb, Rev. Mr. Ingersoll, and many 
others. 

Tuesday, February 5. At the headquarters of the 
Military Division of the Atlantic, on Governor’s Island, 
New York harbor, which ‘‘Division” comprises the Coast, 
and extends west to Wisconsin, Indiana, and southward 
to include the Gulf States. There are in this territory only 
two troops of cavalry, forty-five batteries, two regiments 
and one company of infantry. Spent the morning 
preparing this paper for the press, and then walked 
around the two old foyts, the arsenal and looked at the 
big old-fashioned guns, stored on the island. 

Art has increased the natural beauty of the place. I 
strolled over to ‘*Castle William” where military prisoners 
are confined on their way to Fort Leavenworth, Kan., and 
round to Fort Columbus, now dismantled, and along by 
the U. S. Arsenal, over the main entrance of which is a 
striking carving in stone said to have been wrought by a 
British prisoner during the war of 1812. The great guns 
mounted and unmounted, whose occupation in times of 
peace, like that of Othello, is not only gone, but which 
modern science has superseded, lay about in all directions, 
monuments of atime which may God grant, may never 
return. 

France rises out yonder in the ‘Statue of Liberty” 
and casts her light for the benefit of-peaceful commerce. 
The steamers of all nations pass and repass freighted 
with the people and products of every clime. I would as 

oon loosen bloodhounds among innocent sheep as let 
loose the dogs of war amid the rich and beautiful scenes 
of this harbor of the world’s commerce. 

I enjoyed a genuine prayer meeting, in the evening, 
which was well attended, at Grove Street Church, East 
Orange, N. J., was the guest of Mr. George D. Boyce. 

Thursday, February 7. At the Peace Rooms in Bos- 
ton now being renovated, and put in better order for the 
reception of friends and the transaction of business. The 
noon meeting gave me opportunity among others to 
report progress in the work committed to my charge. 

The re-hanging of the portraits of William Ladd, Samuel 
Worcester, George Beckwith, Elihu Burritt, Amasa 
Walker, Henry Richard and many others, filled my mind 
with grateful recollections of these men and their noble 
work for peace. 

We need pictures of Titus Coan, James B. Miles, and 
others, living and dead, to render our collection anything 
like complete. Mr. Gilman of the Committee on the Paris 
Congress, June, 1, 1889, made the first informal report of 
their labors and their encouraging success thus far. 


CONQUEST OF HAYTI.” 
BY JOHN 8. ADAMS. 


It was a winter evening, 
Old Bullion’s work was done, 
And he before the register 
Stood at the set of sun; 
Near him, serenely chewing gum, 
Reclined his daughter, Sugarplum. 


She saw her brother, Beaconstreet, 
oe with optics round, 
n a startling paragraph 
irhat he, by chance, had found ; 
His newspaper was open wide 
As to his wise papa he hied. 


Old Bullion took it from his boy, 
Who silently stood by, 

And read it, while big tears of joy 
And pride stood in his eye; 

‘*?Tis all about the war,”’ said he, 
‘*And of our glorious victory.” 


** T heard of it on ’change to-day, 
My little ones,”’ he cried; 

‘*Our gallant navy has, for once, 
In safety crossed the tide. 

This Yankee nation well may be 
Proud of its glorious victory.’’ 


** Now tell us what ‘twas all about, 
What did the Haytians do?”’ 

Said Beaconstreet, while Sugarplum 
Opened her eyes of blue: 

‘* T hardly know, myself,” said he, 
‘* But ’twas a glorious victory.” 


‘* One of our ships was caught, ’tis said, 
While breaking Hayti’s laws; 
But she is weak, and we are strong, 
Which is sufficient cause 
Why we should make those fellows winoe 
By threats of shelling Port au Prince!” 


‘* That may be smart,”’ said Beaconstreet, 
** But would we threaten so 

The steel-clad fleet of Johnny Bull, 
Or Plucky Jean Crapaud?” 

‘* Indeed, I cannot say,” quoth he, 
** But ’twas a glorious victory.” 


‘* Great praise our Government has won,” 
Still masticating gum; 
** T-don’t see much to brag about;” 
Said little Sugarplum. 
‘** Tut, tut! my daughter dear,”’ said he, 
* Tt was a glorious victory! ” 
— Boston Journal. 


DoRCHESTER, Mass. 


‘*THE MESSIAH’S KINGDOM.” 


With the new year, there appears the first number of a 
Peace serial, bearing the above title, and which is pub- 
lished by Dyer Brothers, London. It is distinctively a 
religious periodical, and, as such, will be welcome to 
serious readers. 


After the battle of Salamanca, Lord Hill observed a 
soldier leaning in a gloomy mood upon his firelock, while 
round him lay mangled thousands of French and English. 
‘*What are you thinking of, my man ?’ said his lordship. 
The soldier started, and after saluting his general, said, 
“I was thinking, my lord, how many widows and orphans 
T have this day made for one shilling.” 
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SENATOR EDMUNDS’ RESOLUTION. , 


[We republish the following from The Boston Journal, for reference, 
especially, should Hon. J. G. Blaine have the conduct of foreign 
after March 4th. — Ep.]. 


Washington dispatches inform the country that Senator 
Edmunds introduced the following resolution, and had it 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations : 

That the Government of the United States will look with 
serious concern and disapproval upon any connection of any 
European Government with the construction or control of any 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien or across Central 
America, and must regard any such connection or control as 
injurious to the just rights or interests of the United States and 
as a menace to their welfare; that the President be requested to 
communicate the expression of the views of Congress to the 
Governments of the countries of Europe. 

We need not say that we highly approve this resolution, 
and regard it as defining the proper and patriotic ground 
for the Government of the United States to maintain. 
In reading it every one must see that it is but the 
condensation of a full discussion of the whole subject 
contained in two dispatches of Mr. Blaine when he was 
Secretary of State. One was a diplomatic note sent to 
all the Powers of Europe, protesting on behalf of the 
"United States against the rumored agreement of those 
Powers for a European guarantee of the canal’s neutral- 
ity. The other, which was addressed to Great Britain, 
fully set forth the attitude of the United States toward 
the Isthmus question under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

Mr. Blaine objected to European nations having any 
connection with the matter, even if they were only 
contemplating a course which the United States weuld 
voluntarily adopt. He did not desire the European 
Powers to join with the United States in neutralizing the 
canal for the world’s commerce, because, as he said, ‘‘the 
right to assent implies the right to dissent, and thus the 
whole question would be thrown open for contention as 
an international issue.’’ Mr. Blaine added that ‘it is 
the fixed purpose of the United States to consider the 
question as strictly and solely an American question, to 
be dealt with and decided by the American Powers.” 
We are glad that so eminent a Senator as Mr. Edmunds 
is reaffirming Mr. Blaine’s position. Should the question 
be debated, Senators will do well to consult the dispatches 
of Mr. Blaine on this subject, which will be found in 
‘¢ The Foreign Relations of the United States” for 1881, 
under the head of Great Britain. 

It may be well to recall also that last winter a Republi- 
can Senate and a Democratic House, by large majorities 
in both branches, agreed to summon a Congress of 
American Nations to meet in Washington during the 
coming year, for the mutual strengthening and helpful- 
ness of all who inhabit North and South America. That 
was also a singular vindication of Mr. Blaine’s policy 
while Secretary of State. It is well to recall that he 
issued, with the approval of both President Garfield and 
President Arthur, an invitation to all American nations 
to meet in a Congress at Washington in 1882. More 
than one-half the invitations had been accepted when 
Mr. Frelinghuysen succeeded Mr. Blaine in the State 
Department. Mr. Frelinghuysen’s opinions were 
adverse to such a Congress, and he induced President 
Arthur to reverse the policy and to recall the invitations. 
We plainly expressed our views at the time as to the 
great mistake thus committed. We are glad that, though 
tardily Congress has reaffirmed the wisdom of this policy. 

Whatever of merit there may be in these diplomatic 


movements belongs of right to Mr. Blaine. And now, 
when they meet with the general approval of all parties, 
it is an instructive lesson to recall that in 1881 and 1882 
they were warmly denounced as specimens of ‘‘ adventur- 
ous diplomacy,” and as embodying the very spirit and 
essence of ‘‘Jingoism.” Perbaps this ground was 
largely taken as a makeweight against Mr. Blaine’s 
candidacy for the Presidency then impending. As he has 
now definitely retired from the Presidential field, it seems 
that he can have credit for what he did in the field of 
diplomacy. 
Time does make all things even! 


THE PAST YEAR. 


With the exception of a few skirmishes in connection 
with the colonizing enterprises of the European Powers 
—such as the fighting around Suakim, the troubles on the 
east coast of Africa and the struggle between the ad- 
herents of Tamasese and Malietoa in Samoa—the year 
just closed has been one of profound peace throughout 
the world. Yet an uneasy expectancy of war has 
haunted the year, and the shadow of it is projected for- 
ward upon the new year. The vast military forces which 
are maintained in readiness for action by Russia, 
Germany, Austria, France and Italy are in them- 
selves an element of disquiet. Russia has continued her 
policy, under one pretext or another, of massing troops 
along her western and southern frontiers, and counter 
movements upon a considerable scale have been made by 
Germany and Austria—all with professions of pacific 
intentions. The internal condition of Russia has been 
quiet, and Nihilistic operations appear to have subsided, 
unless investigation shows, as is now thought probable, 
that the recent accident to the Imperial railway train, 
from which the Czar and his family narrowly escapetd with 
their lives, was the outcome of a revolutionary plot. An 
increase of irritation hetween Russia and Germany and a 
marked access of cordiality between Russia and France 
stimulated by enthusiastic subscriptions to the Russian 
loan by the French people, are significant circumstances 
which point to possible alliances in future complications. 
Italy, by her ambitious and somewhat mysterious opera- 
tions at Massowah, has aroused the jealousy of France; 
and the international understanding to which Italy, with 
Austria and Germany, is a party, is further irritating 
to French pride inasmuch as that understanding tacitly 
recognizes France and Russia as prospective disturbers of 
the peace, and makes preparations accordingly. Italy 
has recalled most of her expeditionary force from Mas- 
sowab, and pushes her military and naval preparations 
with an earnestness which betokens a disposition to 
participate actively in any complications which may arise. 
As for France, shifting Ministries and the uncertain bal- 
ancing of political factions almost paralyze her influence 
in European politics. The very framework of the 
Government is at stake in these quarrels of parties, yet 
the first note would probably arouse the old patriotism 
and silence the clash of factions. There is really no 
more reason—unless it is to be found in the change of 
sovereigns in Germany—to anticipate war in Europe in 
this year than there was a year ago, and it may be that 


there lies before us a year as free from any considerable 
collision of arms as that which has closed.—E xchange. 
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THE MARITIME CONFERENCE. 


Without endorsing the intimation of national jealousy, 
as the cause of fault-finding on the part of Lord Salisbury’s 
government, we should sincerely regret even the tempo- 
rary failure of a beneficent iaternational project. We 
are glad that it is revived again. We quote from the 
Boston Journal : 

The purpose of this conference was to devise an interna- 
tional signal code and ‘rules of the road,” in order to 
lessen the dangers of collision and in other ways to increase 
the security of life and property at sea. The objects of the 
gathering were thus purely humanitarian ones. The con- 
ference had been approved by the chief boards of trade 
and similar commercial organizations in this country. 
Congress had appropriated $20,000 for it. Invitations 
have been sent out to the important maritime Powers, and 
most of the invitations have been accepted. 

The conference was to begin its sessions in Washing- 
ton in April next. 


WORKINGMEN. 


One of the resolutions of the forty-six Workingmen’s 
Societies of Italy at the Milan meeting wisely raises 
the question, ‘* Who furnish the chief proportion of the 
young men, who, by serving in the army, have to 
offer themselves as food for cannon? It is we — 
always we. Therefore if we, the workingmen, have 
to pay, with our money and our blood, for this iniq- 
uity of war, it devolves upou us also to cry out to the 
rulers of nations, ‘ We protest against war. We abhor 
the divisions which it creates between kindred peoples, 
peoples who only wish to live in peace with each other.’ 
Our real enemies, those which we are all called upon to 
fight against, are ignorance, injustice, and misery.” 


If the working classes of all the nations of Eurepe will! 


seriously and generally take up and act upon the course 
thus suggested, they will be able effectually to restraiu 
the disastrous military influences of courts and camps.— 
Herald of Peace. 


THE COMING TIME. 


When science fully controls the machinery of war, 
when its terrible engines of destruction have been per- 
fected and the great awkward military plan of to-day has 
been pushed back into history, what then? War will 
have become so incomparably horrible that no nation will 
be willing to precipitate a conflict. A sure system of 
international arbitration will be agreed upon. A general 
disarmament of the nations will follow, with its conse- 
quent relief from taxation of the overburdened people of 
the military powers. It will give a quietus to the princi- 
ple that the ability of one people to inflict a greater 
injury on another people than they themselves suffer 
settles correctly a question of right or wrong, or anything 
else. It will give the nations a greater and better respect 
one for the other, based on a more correct estimate than 
now exists, where the criterion is the number of bayonets 
and the weight of gun metal The state pictured will not 
be the millennium, but it will be nearer to it than this 
world has ever yet been. — Boston Transcript. 


The American Peace Society differs from the European 
peace society of monarchs bound to get all the pieces 
they can by annexation or otherwise.—Boston Record. 


“THE PRINCE OF PEACE.” 
BY D. D. TAPPAN. 


But,—why this s~*2tly winning name? 
He is the Prince of "ower,—the same; 
The Universe, ent..., is proof of this; 
This appellation can not be amiss. 


And Wisdom; proofs in every orb abound, 
Which this our solar system may surround; 
And myriads in our humble planet rise, 

To hail Him, as Jehovah, ** Only Wise.’’ 


And, Goodness,—to those, in all worlds, who dwell, 
Nowhere, with truth, denied; no, not in hell; 

For, that sad place may aid the general weal, 

So prisons do, with us,—as wise men feel. 


‘The Prince of Peace!’ Peace was his special mission, 
This the high end of that bequeathed commission, 

To publish the glad tidiugs, in His name, 

In each abode of human guilt and shame. 


Mankind, at strife with the invincible Supreme, 
He came to close their senseless war with Him, 
And, then, to each subdued, allegiant heart, 
His own, enduring, heavenly peace impart. 


Where He bestows his philanthropic grace, 
Belugerent men become the sons of peace; 
The germ, still nourished by His plastic hand, 
Shall, one day, subjugate each hostile land. 


Jan., 1889. 


Cardinal Manning (Catholic) says: ‘‘ For thirty-five 
years I have been priest and bishop in London, and now 
[ approach my eightieth year I have learned some 
lessons, and the first thing is this: The chief bar to the 
working of the holy spirit of God in the souls of men and 
women, is intoxicating drink. I know no antagonist to that 
good spirit more direct, more subtle, more stealthy, more 
ubiquitous, than intoxicating drink. Though I have known 
men and women destroyed for all manner of reasons, yet I 
know of no cause that affects man, woman, child and 
home with such universality of steady power as intoxicat- 
ing drink.” 


“That was a notable dinner party in New York the 
other night,” says a contemporary, ‘‘ where Mr. David 
Dudley Field, aged 84, Mr. Justice Field of the United 
States Supreme Court, aged 72, and Rev. Dr. Field, 
editor of the New York Evangelist, aged 66, all gathered 
around the table of their brother, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
aged 69. All four of these brothers have clear, bright 
eyes, and a ruddy, healthy complexion, and they laughed 
and joked together like a lot of boys.” A remarkable 
Massachusetts family is the Field family. 


The following is regarded as the nearest estimate 
that can be made of the number of Mohammedans in 
the world: Turkish Empire, 20,000,000; Persia and 
Caucasus, 12,000,000; India, 41,000,000; East Indies, 
23,000,000; China, 5,000,000; Egypt, 8,000,000; 
Morocco, 2,750,000; Algiers, 2,920,000; ‘Tunis, 2,000,- 
000; Tripoli, 750,000; Sahara, 4,000,000; Soudan, 38,- 
000,000; Zanzibar, 380,000; Central Asia, 14,000,000; 
total, 173,800,000.—Foreign Missionary. 


Retaliation is the weapon of bosses, bullies and 
tyrants; arbitration is the method of scholars, statesmen 


and patriots.—Philadelphia Press. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


From tHe Advance or December 20, 1888, By Rev. 
Smeon Gitsert, D. D., Epirtor. 


Mrs. Eliza Otis Gilmore, the mother of Major General 
Oliver Otis Howard, U.S. A., General Charles H. Howard, 
formerly proprietor of the Advance, and Rev. Rowland B. 
Howard, of Boston, Secretary of the American Peace So-| 
ciety, and Judge R. H. Gilmore, of Denver, died at the | 
home of her son Charles, at Glencoe, near Chicago, | 
Friday, December 14, 1888. 

She had just passed her eighty-fourth birthday. ‘ O 
glorious God! Do everything exactly in thine own way; 


In those years when afflicted by ill health, overworked, 
anxious and nervously exhausted, unobserved except by 
our Heavenly Father and but little thanked by thought- 
less childhood, she wrought for us that for which we feel 
most grateful to-day. Her repeated admonitions were, 
‘*Attend school.” ‘*Bescholars.” something worth 
while.” ‘*Be somebody.” Christians.” 

Our three miles ride in crowded carriages to the ‘*Center 
Meeting House,” our winter walks of a mile over bleak 
hills to the district school on Quaker Ridge — how little 
necessary these seemed to us then. How important now. 

Your present pastor and his revered predecessor have 
spoken fitting and touching words to-day, testifying to 
the Christian earnestness and exemplary life and character 


not in mine!” had been the characteristic and pervading of our mother during these thirteen years in which she 
thought and desire of her life, and was expressed in the has lived at Glencoe. 
words quoted above, a few moments before her death.| You say truly that her closing years were beautiful with 
She had greatly desired to see her son Otis once more; Christian activity and hope. The setting sun is often 
just then he was transferred from the command of the beautiful. We admire the western gates of Heaven ajar 
Military division of the Pacific to that of the Atlantic at as he lingers among the clouds and the hills are glorified 
New York, and on his way across the continent he spent! by his fading light, but his real work was wrought at 
a week with his mother. Her son Rowland was with her midday when we were mindfv!l of little except the uncom- 
during many days of the month of July. She at that 'fortable glare and heat. We did not notice that the grass 
time greatly evjoyed a visit with him to her only surviving was springing, the flowers blossoming, the berries ripen- 
sister, Mrs. C. H. Strickland, at Richmond, Ind. Judge ing, the corn yellowing in consequence of this noon-tide 
Gilmore spent several days at her bed-side in November. | heat. But the beauty of the evening and the fruitfulness 
Her son Charles who had been in Louisiana a short time of the harvest would not have been, unless the sun had 
on business, she longed to have reach home before her reached the zenith and lingered in the summer solstice. 
departure, and he arrived half an hour before her death, | You only saw our mother when her sun had nearly set. 
just in time for her last words of greeting and parting. God kindly lit up these later years of comparative rest 
The greater part of her life was spent in the State of and freedom from care with an afterglow of social and 
Maine. Though twice married she passed a quarter of a religious enjoyment to which this Christian circle has 
century in widowhood. As to the sacred and persistent kindly ministered.: These later years she had the leisure 
heroism of her life, her sons whom she reared and trained and the means to do something for those not of her own 
and imbued with her own spirit are her witnesses. N ever | household. Your words of praise to our mother and the 
ambitious for any noisy career, she was profoundly sensible | divine grace manifested in her, in addition to your many 
of the responsibilities, the sacred privileges and far-reach- kind deeds, are and have been unspeakably grateful to us. 
ing issues of motherhood; and in that humble and seem- | But her ‘‘Life’s star had elsewhere its setting.” Never 
ingly obscure home, she caught such sight of the great till we are parents can we know our motbers. It was 
world and of the Kingdom of Christ within it, that she | when we were children that our mothers did the obscure, 
bent her every energy to the educating and training of her unobserved, toilsome and unappreciated work to which 
children, desiring above all things else, that the glorious her children owe what they are, under God. 
God might graciously use them, in His own way, in His) A word tothe dear young people before me. Love and 
service. obey your Mothers: be kind to and thoughtful for them ; 
Under God, whatever of value to the country and to be more grateful and more kind than I was when a boy 
the world they may have done, has been of her doing. ‘and you will have less to regret when your mother lies as 
There have been other such women, other such mothers, in still and helpless as mine does to-day. 
America ; nor would we dare say their number isdiminish-| Secondly, my heart is most affected by the thought that 
ing. But its many and bigh and strong qualities, firmly something of almost infinite mercy and tenderness has, 
dominant and sweetly animated by thoughts of the glori-| with our mother, gone out ‘of the lives of her children. 
ous God, in a mother, to make possible such homes as | Like the trees, as we grow old an‘ strong, we grow apart. 
hers. Those of us who have had such mothers, and have She was the one connecting link of the family. What- 
felt the gentle, yet resistless pressure of their hand on our ever we may think of each other, every one loved his 
souls, from infancy onward, can never be enough thank-| mother, and she loved us one and all. One may be in 
ful to Him who gave us to have such parentage. San Francisco, another in Denver, another in Chicago, 
R B.H | and still another in Boston—each with his enlarging 
A PORTION OF THE REMARKS OF Rev. R. B. Howarp, aT THE | circle of personal and family interests, his individual 
FUNERAL aT GLENCOE, ILL., Dec. 16, 1888. | opinions and convictions, the natural consequence. of 
It was her decision that never allowed our absence from maturing thought and character. Kinship of blood does 
the Church or Sabbath-school. Her plans and energies | not insure identity of belief or action. A mother’s death 
supplied us with clothing, and enforced lessons of truth- | severs one chain that binds a family together, and which 
fulness, industry. stady and demeanor. She insisted that keeps up in some measure the unity of childhood’s life. 
we should do right and by persuasion, reproof, prayer and | But dear friends, we have still what our mother had; 
sometimes punishment she secured her object, as well | something even stronger and better than herself. We have 
perhaps as most mothers who have no better dispositions | Christ. ‘*He ever liveth.” He alone can and will fill the 
to deal with. vacant place. Will not all you that hear me hear Him also? 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 


BOSTON, FEB. & MARCH, 1889. 


R. B. HOWARD, Epiror. 


—The Editor acknowledges a very kind and cordial note 
from Mr. W. Evans Darby, the new secretary of the London 
Peace Society. He says, ‘‘ We read with interest the 
ApvocaTe oF Peace, and are pleased with the evidence it 
affords of your indefatigable activity in the cause of 
peace on your continent. The names of your eminent 
predecessors are remembered with deep and appreciative 
interest on this side of the Atlantic, especially those of 
Elihu Burritt and Rev. James B. Miles, whose visits to 
Europe were of a peculiarly stimulating and useful 
character. Let me assure you of my fraternal feeling and 
readiness to co-operate in our common work to the utmost 
of my ability.” Mr. Darby expresses pleasure at the re- 
ception accorded Mr. William Jones in Boston, and 
assures us of a hearty welcome to England. 


—A letter from the wife of the late Henry Richard ex- 
presses her thanks to the Executive Committee of the 
American Peace Society, for the resolutions of condolence 
as to the death of her late husband, and the sympathetic 
message accompanying them. She also writs of her 
husband, his life and work, and of her own bereavement, 
in a most beautiful and touching manner; but so personal 
as to preclude publication. The letter shows that in her 
our dear lost leader and instructor in the ways of peace, 
had a helpmeet worthy of his own pure and exalted 
character. To his visit to dear friends and native moun- 
tains she looked, and Loped for rest after an exacting 
— of Parliament. He indeed found rest, but not in 

ales. 


—Hon. W.E. Sheldon of Boston, President of the 
National Educational Association, has delivered his 
excellent lectures on ‘‘ The Public School in its relation 


to Citizenship,” sixty-two times in all parts of the Union. | 


We are glad to hear that they will now be published 
for the use of the general public. 


—The Christian Statesman of Philadelphia, the organ 
of the National Reform Association in its work in behalf 
of the Sabbath, the C-ristian Law of Divorce, and the 
Bible in the Public Schools, and an advocate of Peace, 
has put on a new dress of type, and gives other evidences 
of prosperity. 

—The New York Sun allows itself to ridicule our famous 
citizen soldiers so far as to state that it is proposed to widen 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, so as to allow the 
passage of the Ancients and Honorables three abreast on 
the occasion of the inauguration parade. 


—The Rev. Dr. Murdock, of Boston, addressed the 
Baptist ministers at New York, January 28th, and inci- 
dentally predicted the failures of Germany’s ‘‘ attempt to 
substitute ruin and gunpowder for Christ and religion in 
colonization.” — Boston Post. 


—Emperor William, in his speech from the throne, an- 
bounced that deposits in savings banks had increased by 
200,000,000 marks. The Boston Globe remarks—the 
young Emperor will now lie awake nights trying to think 
of some way to get hold of that money and use it to turn 
more useful workmen into useless soldiers. 


A NEW PEACE SECRETARY. 


We are pleased to learn from the London Herald of 
Peace that our confreres of the London Society have 
selected Mr. W. Evans Darby, for the place occupied so 
many years by Henry Richard, and recently made vacant by 
the resignation of William Jones. The older Peace Socie- 
ties must bestir themselves, if they would mould and lead 
aright the rapidly growing peace sentiment of the world, 
and we rejoice in the multiplied meetings, the advance in 
pecuniary resources, and now the completion of its organi- 
zation by our sister society over the sea. We cordially 
welcome Mr. Darby to the good work. 


HAYTI. 


Could anything be more abhorrent or disgusting than 
the wholesale robberies, burnings and murders going on 
in Hayti among the ignorant and passionate negroes of 
that island? 

They call it war. Let Christian nations look in this 
glass and see themselves with only a little more refine- 
ment of maurading and murder. Vile men of our country 
sell the negroes arms and rum in the name of ‘‘ commerce.” 
The poor, half-savage people range themselves under 
different leaders called ‘‘ Generals.” They call it civil 
war! By all means let us have a league of American 
States, and as many other States as will join, one condi- 
tion of which shall be ‘tno war without an attempt to 
arbitrate.” They who furnish arms and rum should be 
classed with those who furnish poisons. 


INDIANS ARBITRATR. 


The contending factions for the governorship of 
the Chicasaw Nation reached an agreement January 9, 
1889. Each chief agreed to submit his claim to the 
governorship, to Secretary Vilas and allow him to decide, 
both agreeing to abide by the decision. The contest has 
been in progress now for three months, and has caused 
bloodshed and hard feelings throughout the nation. 


ARBITRATION — HOLLAND AND FRANCE. 


On December 22nd, the Dutch Parliament agreed to the 
ratification of a Treaty between France and Holland, re- 
ferring to Arbitration the settlement of some out- 
standing disputes concerning the boundaries of the 
respective colonial possessions of the two nations in 
Cayenne and Surinam. 


ITALY. 


Another large meeting in‘ deprecation of any warlike 
attitude on the part of the Italian Government, towards 
France, was held Jan. 13, in the Theatre at Milan, under 
the Presidency of Signor E. T. Moneta, the energetic 
leader of the friends of Peace in that part of Italy. 


THE BLACK MAN AND THE WHITE MAN. 

‘To the African,” says Professor Drummond, “ the 
white man is a supreme being. His commonest acts are 
miracles ; everywhere his word is law. He can prevent 
death and war if he but speak the word. And letasingle 
European settle with fifty square miles of heathen around 
him, and in a short time he will be their king, their law- 
giver, and their judge.” If thisis true, or any approach to 
the truth, what a tremendous responsibility rests upon the 
white man. 
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A PEACE CONGRESS IN 1889. 


The next incident which we have to record as evidence 
of the growing strength of the movement is a meeting 
which has been held at Paris in order to organize for the 
Peace Congress to be held ia that city next summer. ne 
of the special features of the World’s Fair in 1889 will be 
that workers for humanivy in all nations will hold congress- 
es and conferences on various social reforms in a hall 
erected for that purpose on the Exhibition grounds. The 
friends of international concord and fraternity have not 
been slow to move in this matter, and an organizing com- 
mittee has been formed, as the outcome of a meeting sug- 
gested by the President of the International League of 
Peace and Liberty. Five French and three foreign Socie- 
ties were represented, and an exce!lent programme of the 
subjects to be discussed at this Congress of 1889 was 
adopted. This programme will be found in another col- 
umn, and we earnestly call the attention of our readers to 

t. We trust that many thoughtful men and women in 
Europe and America will take part in the proceedings, 
and that valuable papers may be prepared. 


WORKINGMEN AND PEACE. 


The International Congress of Trades-Unions held in 
London November 5, 1888, was not altogether harmonious 
in its action as to strikes and hours of labor, on which 
and similar subjects the Socialists of the Continent are 
extremely radical. But the steady-going English work- 
ingmen voted down the most violent propositions. The 
Congress adopted the following resolution : —‘‘ Believing 
that the vast armaments of the governments of Europe 


cause the greatest evils to the working classes, the Con- 
gress urg3s the democracy of the different countries to 
demand from their representatives the substitution of 
arbitration for war in the settlement of international 
disputes.” 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLES AND DISARMAMENT. 


Recently, by a vote of thirty-five to ten, the Legislative 
Assembly of the Hawaiian [slands, at Honolulu, passed a 
military bill over the King’s veto. By the Bill the naval 
e2tab ishment was abolished, ani the army reluced to 
sixty-five men, exclusive of the military band. 


NIMES, FRANCE. 


A successful peace meeting was recently held at Nimes, 
under the auspices of Les Jeunes Amis and La Bourse du 
Travail, a workmen’s society, to hear M. Gaillard, Mem- 
ber of the French Parliament, for Vancluse. More than 
1800 persons crowded the Lyceum and hundreds could 
not get in. He expressed his convictions that the armed 
peace now in France meant ruin. 

The Association of the Young Friends of Peace was 
formed in April, 1887, of young persons as active and 
= corresponding members, between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five, and of honorary members of any age. 


The empire of Brazil in abolishing the last vestige ot 
slavery among Christian nations called forth the earnest 
congratulations of this Government in expression of the 
cordial sympathies of our people.—President’s Message. 


has been erected to Ethan Allen at M lier. 
are a constant menace to the peace of the world, and | “s FeO - en at Montpelier 


M. MANCINI. 


On December 25th there died at Naples the eminent 
statesman, Signor Mancini, formerly Prime Minister of 
Italy. He will be honorably remembered, also, as a 
principal leader ia efforts for humanity. Probably no 
statesman of modern times has labored so perseveringly 
and spontaneously to incorporate the principle of Inter- 
national Arbitration into practical diplomacy. Mainly 
through his interposition, an Arbitration Clause has been” 
inserted in about Twenty Treaties concluded between the 
Italian Government and other countries. 

M. Mancini was also the most influential leader of the 
movement which has finally resulted in the total abolition 
of Capital Punishment in Italy. 


ITALY AND AMERICA. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, Rome,. Dec. 21, the 
President read a letter from Prime Minister Crispi 
announcing that the American Senate had unanimously 
accepted with every mark of sympathy for Italy the bust 
of Garibaldi which the Italian residents of Washington 
had offered to express their gratitude to America. The 
contents of the letter were warmly applauded by the 
members. 


ETHAN ALLEN. 


Vermont has always been noted as a horse breeding 
State. One of the famous trotters was named Ethan 
Allen, after the famous Green Mountain soldier 
who captured Fort Tic»nderoga. Colonel George W. 
Hooker, of Brattleboro, tells a story of a Kentucky friend 
who was visiting him in Vermont where a fine monument 
The 
Kentuckian looked at the monument and saw the name 
at its base, whereupon he said, contemplatingly, to Col. 
Hooker: ‘* Say, old fellow, we think a mighty heap of 
horses in Kentucky, but we have never erected a monument 
to a dead one yet.’’—New York Tribune. 


AN ARMED CAMP. 

The condition of Europe is summed up in the phrase, 
‘* An Armed Camp.” This is the high water mark of the 
civilization of the nineteenth century. Italians, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Austrians—amiable, well-meaning, neighborly 
beings, wo live, believe, love, toil, kneel before the same 
altar, and yet all of them busy in the same fearful prepara- 
tion for throat cutting. An armed camp means war at any 
time —to-morrow, next year, surely some day for war alone 
will dissolve the camps.—New York Herald. 


A LETTER FROM SENATOR CHACE. 


Senator Jonathan Chace, of Rhode Island, writes: — 
That there is no evidence whatever of there being any pur- 
pose to bring about war between this country and England, 
in the minds of any persons of influence or position, in our 
government, or in Congress, such as would make it pos- 
sible to compass so evil aresult. He considers, however, 
that the conditions of the Fisheries Treaty, which the 
Senate rejected, were so onerous towards the United 
States, and so largely a concession to Canada, that every 
conscientious legislator, without partisan bias, should have 
voted against its ratification. He thinks that, instead of 
accepting that treaty, our government should again resort 
to negotiation ; not, of course, to war. The President’s 
‘* martial tone” is referred to a desire for political effect, 
in view of the election. 


Me 
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THE PRESENT FORM OF CHRISTIANITY 
ANTI-MILLENNIAL. 


Rev. Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., a profound scholar, 
formerly a Professor and a President of Union College, 
writes: —‘*‘Alas! if Christianity, as the Church now ex- 
hibits it, were to become universal, it would leave the 
nations of the earth still in the allowed use of all their 
terrible preparations for the slaughter of each other. And 
would such a result be that day of glory which the 
prophets have described? Surely something must be 
‘ done to spread throughout the earth Christianity, of a 
better form than her professors have practised for sixteen 
centuries, or the lion and the lamb will never lie down 
together.” 


THE COMMINGLING OF JEW AND GENTILE. 


Baron Hirsch, of Paris, proposes to give $40,009,000 
to educate Jewish children in Russia and Germany, but 
advises that they mingle with, and marry Christians. 
The proposition has created great excitement among the 
Hebrews, whose exclusiveness has been regarded as a 
religious duty. This much in Baron Hirsch’s proposition 
is good and true. Whatever tends to break down the 
barriers of prejudice between class and class, or race and 
race, is a good thing, and in line with the teachings of the 
Founder of Christianity. 


THE PRESS. 


The click of the pistol has given way to the click of the 
printers’ type, which is a far more telling weapon; the 
cannon is being refashioned into the rotary press ; invisible 
piercing swords of thought and Damascus blades of 
sympathy are fighting the world’s battles in these days, 
and ere long the plonograph shall declare a universal 
armistice on the basis of a better understanding, and the 
uninflamed brains of the next century shall welcome the 
womtn's flag of universal peace.—Extracts from Address 
by Frances EB. Willard. 


NOTE FROM EX-SECRETARY DUNHAM. 


We think the Apvocare ably edited, the Diary especially 
interesting. I am glad your financial prospects brighten. 
may it be the dawning of a better day in the cause of 
peace. . Without dictating the policy of the society, be- 
tween increased indebtedness and retrenchment, I should 
choose the latter, painful, though it be. However, I hope 
either will not be necessary. As I view it, the -principle 
of arbitrations has obtained such a hold on the statesmen 
of our day, that great wars in the future will be deemed 
unnecessary, if not impossible. With war abolished, the 
work of ‘* Peace Societies” will end, which may God 
hasten in His time. With the good wishes of the season, 
and love to all enquiring friends. 


—We rejoice that Great Britain has}finally consented 
to be a party to the maritime Conference, the object of 
which is to harmonize laws and practices in the interest of 
all maritime nations. 


—From all quarters we receive letters of thanks for 


of Louisville, Ohio, took over thirty for personal dis- 
tribution. A lady in Iowa was ‘filled with gladness.” 
An aged friend in Kansas was ‘‘tenderly effected towards 
the W. C. T. A. for this effort.” We have letters of 
similar import from nearly all the States. 


—We are sorry to see by the daily press that the pro- 
posed Congress of American States is likely to be post- 
poned. If so, it will devolve on President Harrison’s 
administration to carry out the will of the people as 
expressed in thousands of petitions to the United States 
Congress, which enacted the law calling the International 
Congress. 


—We find the cheaply and conveniently bound volume 
of the Philadelphia Arbitrator very handy for reference. 
Thanks to the donor. 


—Some persons who read the striking article of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison in the last Apvocate thought they were 
reading one by his honored father, now deceased, to 
whom the closing paragraph so eloquently refers. The 
son is worthy of his father. 


—The good news from Henry M. Stanley fills our hearts 
with gratitude. The world must be explored before it 
can be civilized or Christianized. Hence our deep inter- 
est in the intrepid explorer of our time. 


—In some excellent advice to young men Mr. Andiew 
Carnegie lays particular stress on three dangers that beset 
them. The first is the drinking of liquor, the second is 
speculation, and the third is indorsing. These are all 
serious dangers, and they deserve the consideration, not 
only of young men, but of their elders as well. In fact, 
they beset the latter quite as much as the former class. 


—A book of about two hundred pages is being published 
in Brussels, price, one franc, entititled ‘* Anathema of 
War,” being extracts from ancient and modern authors, 
followed with statistics by Androcles. The circular runs, 
**Destined to inspire a horror of war, and to spread ideas 
of union and peace among the masses.” 


—The true life of a soldier is not seen in the display of 
military parade, but in the rags, the blood, and the 
misery of the battle. The sword gleaming in the sun- 
light preseuts a more pleasing picture than when dripping 
with the blood of man. The bayonets arranged in 
symmetrical form and burnished to look beautiful are 
made to pierce the image of God, and are only seen in 
their true light when in that operation. May God hasten 
the day when it will no longer be possible for men to be 
perverted into fiends. F. EZ. Whipple. 


—‘‘ War is below the reason and dignity of man, and fit : 
only for wild beasts.”—Clarkson. 


—It was not Germany, it was not Bismarck, it was noth- 
ing but a German trading firm. That firm had absolute 
and supreme power to-day over the Samoan Islands, and 
the German consul received his orders from it. 

The speaker doubted whether Germany had any under- 
standing of what had really been going on at those 
islands for the last two or three years. The King of 
Samoa was friendly to the United States, and nine out of 
the ten chiefs were friendly ; the enmity of the German 
trading firm against the King and the chiefs arose entirely 


the over 1000 Peace calendars which Mrs. H. J. Bailey 
sent through us to all parts of the country. A gentleman 


from the fact that they were friends of the United States. 
—U. S. Senator Frye. 
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THE SWEDES’LAST NIGHT AT PULTOWA. 
BY CHARLES SHIELDSTREAM. 
INTRODUCTORY AND CLOSING NOTE BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


The writer of the following epic is a native of Sweden, 
but for quite a number of years he has lived in Nebraska. 
He has made a study of the life and times of Charles XII., 
and has about finished the compilation of a narrative re- 
lating to that unsettled period of European history, and 
which he is desirous of having published. The poem 
appears as a prelude to the episode in question. I have 
taken the liberty to make a number of changes in the 
author’s translation of his poem from the Swedish, that 
it may do better justice to the presumed smoothness of 


’ the original. I will add that the author’s estimate of the 


character of the Swedish king seems not to be so favor- 
able in his portrayal as is that given by some of his biog- 
raphers. Carlyle, however, in referring to him, speaks of 
‘that Swede and his mad life.” When we considerhs 
surroundings as the ruler of a professedly Christian State, 
the fierce wars in which he was engaged and the long train 
of miseries resultant therefrom, and, further, when we con- 
template the fact that his military exploits are made great 
account of by his people to the present day, and serve to 
keep aflame the warlike spirit, we may readily ask our- 
selves whether Charles the Swede is, in fact, any less 
deserving the epithet of ‘‘scourge’”’ than is the Tartar, 
Tamerlan. How entirely accurate, therefore, the estimate 
following may be, I leave, simply adding that Charles had 
eagerly plunged into war when in his teens, and that he 
was still but twenty-seven years of age when (in 1709) he 
encountered his memorable defeat at the hands of Peter, 
who is styled ‘‘The Great.” 


Still night, the hour of rest, now wholly 
Has settled o’er the wasted plain, 

Where Warskla’s water ripples lowly 
Along the camps of monarchs twain: 

This battle-eve, so still, will not in 

Two nations’ memory be forgotten. 


The suffering and hard privation 
That men endured here with their king, 
Has not been matched by any nation 
Where heroes fight and poets sing: 
The faith which for their chief they cherished, 
Preserves his name, though theirs have perished. 


But he, unfeeling, cold, unyielding 


Infection loads the sultry breezes 

From gory bodies in decay, 
Cn fleet wings hovering, fell diseases, 

Light stealthily upon their preys ; 
And death prowls ’round and with impatience 
Anticipates the morrow’s rations. 


No dew falls lightly on the meadow, 
To cool the earth’s corrupted breath, 
But o’er it hangs the lurid shadow, 
Whose gloom involves the “vale of Death.” 
Thus nature presages disaster 
Which human reason fails to master. 


Pultowa! but for despot leaders, 
Thy day had been averted then! 
Alas! that such prolific breeders 
Of fell dissensions amongst men 
Should stir one people ’gainst another, 
Till, Cain-like, man will slay his brother. 


And nations then in conflict mingle, 
And thus each other learn to hate: . 
Why? That the bronze of fame may jingle 
Round the statues of “the great,” 
And men to murderous strife be guided, 
That chiefs with honors be provided. 


Must fighting out two tyrants’ grudges 
Make two whole nations suffer wrong ? 
Had ¢hese brave men been their own judges 

The war would not have lasted long,! 
And neither side had been so willing 
To suffer death or do the killing. 


The ages plunge into black error, 
Mankind runs mad in carnage wild, 

And through the world rolls Ruin’s terror, 
Tho’ people still be reconciled— 

Made well-nigh willing to surrender 

The hate that brings their monarch splendor. 


One glimpse of day! The Russ victorious 
Looks with regret on such a foe, 

Ard sighs to think that one so glorious 
Should meet with such an overthrow— 

So used was he to meet disaster, 

It almost grieved him to be master. 


In coming years, but yetin pity, 
He’ll wonder at their sudden fall 
At whose report the old domed cit 
Of Moscow, shook within its wall, 
And almost wish a different story? 
Portrayed Pultowa’s claim to glory. 


Like th’ icy peak to storms that blow, 
Which down its sides, so slippery, wielding 
The avalanches of the snow, 
Stands unaffected by the thunder 
That tears below the woods asunder. 


The waning moon in its last quarter 
Gleams on Pultowa’s bloodstained soil, 
Where, centuries ago, the Tartar, 
Grim Tamerlan, his sinuous coil 
*Round western nations twined, intending 
To spoil and ravage past amending.! 


_ And now come sounds of dying, groaning, 
Making night dismal 

And weird winds low, and sadly moaning, 
Seem echoing ghosts from Tamerlan: 

Breaks the death silence little else— 

Scarce heard the voice of sentinels. 


The Swedes had for years prayed their king to make peace, 
and his officers had sought to dissuade him from the Russian war. 


2 “A different story” very lately has been told, and strangely too, 
by the Russian Count, Leo Tolstoi, whose domain of many acres, 
lies south of Moscow, not far, indeed, from where ‘‘Warskla’s 
water” flows. Tolstoi having given up his soldier's life, as well as 
his favorite employment of fiction writing, now devotes his time to 
the peaceful concerns of agriculture, and to the preparation of 
essays, which he believes will benefit his fellow-men: a remarkable 
change which was brought about by the reading of Christ’s Sermon 
on the Mount, and especially by a consideration of that passage of 
it which begins, ‘‘I say unto you, that ye resist not evil.” 

—Messenger of Peace. 


Dr. McKenzie tells a good story of the Indians whe 
replied, when a missionary asked them if they were 
willing to abstain from work on Sundays: ‘‘ Yes, and 
not only on Sundays but on all other days as well!” 
We have seen similar white folks.—Christian Union. 
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A POSSIBLE WAR AND ITS PROBABLE 
RESULTS. 


BY G. T. FERRIS. 


No one anticipates a war between Great Britain and 
this country. Certainly no one desires it except the 
fanatics, who, inspired by race hate, would gladly transfer 
the Anglo-Irish quarrel to this continent. The common 
interests of the two nations are too solidly one to permit 
violation except for the gravest reasons. The fate which 

‘* Their severance ruled, 

And bade between their shores to be 

The uoplumbed, salt, estranging sea,” 
also joined them by chords which ring out through the 
whole diapason the same aspirations and the same respon- 
sibilities in the evolution of history. A war between these 
two nations would be a dire calamity to each, no matter 
how it might result. Yet newspapers and individuals, 
high in national influence, have been calmly forecasting 
such a contingency. Let us then take our place with 
these speculators on so woeful a chance. We shall find 
the more remote results far weightier than the immediate. 

The latter may be estimated as, firstly, either the 
destruction of our most important seaboard cities, or their 
salvation through the payment of an enormous tribute ; 
secondly, the subjugation of Canada by the United States ; 
thirdly, the destruction of British commerce by American 
privateers and letters of marque. Jf the nations pressed 
the war in dead earnest all these results would come about, 
no matter what the earlier vicissitudes might be. Canada 
is fast ripening to drop into the mouth of her big neigh- 
bor. The silent forces which mould the destiny of 
peoples, are working inexorably to this result. War 
would only hasten this a quarter or maybe a half century. 
The evils of a violent seizure by the United States, how- 
ever, would be terrible to tie mother-country, while 
a peaceful secession of Canada from Great Britain would 
rather strengthen than weaken that great people. 

First, as to Great Britain. The loss of so great a pos- 
session by war, though in no sense is it a factor of real 
strength, even since the completion of the Canada Pacific 
road, would be a fatal blow to English military prestige. 
England’s great interests throughout the world, specially 
in India, would shake to the centre with such a stroke. 
She is probably the best-hated nation on this footstool of 
God, though we think it her misfortune rather than her 
fault. The military glory of this nation is rather reflected 
from her past than existent in her present. Her own 
most competent critics pronounce her army to be a glitter- 
ing sham. Even her navy, great as it is, is far less 
effective than the roster on the paper would show. A 
thorough exposure of England’s weakness would make her 
empire totter, and nothing would so conduce to this end 
as one great defeat. 

Secondly, as to the United States: Victory in such a 
war would be almost worse than defeat. It would certainly 
foster onr warlike spirit and tend to transform us into a 
great military nation, which now we essentially are not. 
The lust of azgrandizement would poison our blood. The 
military possibilities of such a nation as this, once its 
energies were turned in this direction, can hardly be com- 
pated. We should hanker after fresh conquests. Mexico 
and Central America would ultimately feed our maw, and 
the American Republic would stretch from the frozen zone 
nearly to the Equator. Such a united dominion, includ- 
ing interests so hostile and irreconcilable, could not last 


under a republican form. The centrifugal forces would 
be irresistible. Final end—monarchy or the cleaving 
apart intoa dozen fresh fragments, either case accompanied 
by the terrors of civil war. 

Such would be probable results of a war with Great 
Britain if it were fought to the bitter end. The effect on 
the interests of the civilized world at large, though more 
indirect, would seriously retard them in their onward 
march. Anglo-Saxon pride does not harbor a false con- 
ceit in believing that in the harmonious action of the 
English-speaking peoples the world’s prosperity largely 
hangs.— The North American Review. 


GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES. 
BY HON. JOHN SHERMAN. 


A clear and reliable statement of all matters in con- 
troversy at the Island of Samoa was made in the United 
States Senate by Hon. John Sherman, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Jan. 29. We give as 
much of it as our space will admit. Its importance as 
bearing upon our relations with Germany cannot well be 
overestimated. We regret not to have had up to date 
the full speech but only a telegraphic summary. 

The Samoan Islands (formerly called the Navigator 
Islands) are, almost midway between San Francisco and 
Australia, and were in the direct line of commercial inter 
course. These islands (eight or ten) comprised in extent 
1000 square miles, and contained a population of 324,000 
innocent, harmless, tractable, good-humored people of the 
Polynesian race, and about 300 foreigners—German, 
English and American—with various commercial estab- 
lishments. Those islands had been first explored and 
surveyed by Admiral Wilkes in his famous expedition, 
and the best maps o f them were those made by that expe- 
dition. The attention of the United States hed been early 
called to those islands, and a special agent was sent 
there, who afterward became Minister to the King of 
Samoa, and who made a treaty between the United States 
and Samoa. That teeaty was made in 1878, and was | 
signed by Mr. Evarts and the King. Its second article 
gave to the United States the privilege of entering and 
using the harbor of Pago Pago and cstablishing there a 
coaling and naval supply station; and ifs fifth section 
provided that in case of differences with other nations the 
Government of the United States would employ its good 
offices in adjusting such differences. This, Mr. Sherman 
said, was the basis of the right of the United States to 
occupy and hold, and to establish in the harbor of Pago 
Pago a station for coal and other naval supplies. Within 
a year or two afterward somewhat similar treaties had 
been made with Germany and with Great Britain, by 
which those Governments obtained like privileges in other 
portions of the islands. So that, Mr. Sherman said, each 
of these three great commercial nations secured by treaties 
(following each other rapidly) privileges somewhat simi- 
lar in character, but in different localities—each securing 
a coaling station and harbor. 

Mr. Sherman went on to speak of a further arrange- 
ment made shortly afterward, and which was, he said, 
very important. It had been entered into between Great 
Britain and the Government of Samoa (but the German 
and American Governments were also included in it) by 
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which the town and district of Apia were constituted into 
a municipality, and were declared to be neutral territory, 
where each of three nations might establish their store- 
houses, their workshops, and all other buildings necessary 
for carrying on their traffic in these islands. This terri- 
tory of Apia was now known as the capital of the Samoan 
Islands, and was set aside for commercial purposes, the 
Government of Samao being practically excluded from it. 
The Municipal Board consisted of the German, English 
and American Consu's. This treaty or agreement had 
not been submitted to the Senate, but had been signed 
by the English Consul and by the captain of the Ameri- 
ean ship of-war Lackawanna. It had been acted upon 
by all three nations as in the nature of an agreement for 
the possession and occupancy of that neutral territory. 
Mr. Sherman next referred to the treaty of April 6, 
1886, between Germany and Great Britain, by which a 
sort of delimitation was established for the jurisdiction of 
each Government in the Polynesian group, with a dis- 
claimer that this partition should apply to the Samoan 
Islands. That, he said, was the legal status to-day, for 
no other arrangement or agreement had ever been made 
in a formal way that affected in any degree the rights of 
the several parties. He did not intend to go into a de- 
tailed history of events in Samoa. It was enough to say 
that there was always a sort of quasi war existing there 
between several branches of the people. It was a strange 
Government, controlled largely by family ties. somewhat 
aristocratic, with contentions always existing between the 
various chiefs. He would not dwell upon the painful 
features of that civil war, but it seemed to be the general 
opinion of all the American consular agents who had been 
sent there to examine into the nature of their Govern- 
ment that the people were totally unfit to conduct a 
regular formal government. But that civil war had con- 
tinued, until finally, in 1883, by the aid of the Consuls, 
it was settled by an agreement that Malietoa should be 
King and Tamasese Vice King. Soon after that settle- 
ment other difficulties had a'isen, and a movement had 
been made to annex the Samoan Islands to New Zealand, 
Malietoa sending a humble appeal to Queen Victoria 


asking for such annexation. 
The German Government, howevgr, had remonstrated 


* in the most vigorous manner against it, insisting that it 


would be a violation of the treaty. 

Mr. Hale alluded to a declaration made by the King of 
Samoa (not the one set up by the Germans) repudiating 
the idea that Anything had been granted to the United 
States, and he asked Mr. Sherman about it. 

Mr. Sherman explained that there was not the slightest 
doubt in regard to the right of the United States to the har- 
bor of Pago Pago. He spoke ofa treaty made with Malietoa 
by the German Consul on Nov. 10, 1884 (shortly after 
the King’s piteous proposal to Queen Victoria), and said 
that the treaty was at first approved by the German Gov- 
ernment, but afterward repudiated on the refusal of the 
American and English Governments to acquiesce in it, as 
it practically made Germany supreme over the islands, 
and established a German Council or Board of Control to 
rule and govern them. 

Finally Mr. Sherman brought the history of events 
down to the conference in Washington between Mr. 
Bayard and the British and German Ministers, and to 
the sending by each of them of an agent to the islands 
to obtain further information. He said it was manifest 
that the rebellion of Tamasese had been organized by 
the German Consul and by a German named Weber, who 


was at the head of a large commercial house. He men- 
tioned the arrival of a German fleet at the islands some 
time in May, 1886, and of an insulting letter from the 
Vice Admiral to Malietoa, in which he addressed him not 
as King, but as Head Chief: lt was after these insults 
to the King that United States Consul Greenbaum raised 
the United States flag, at the request of Malietoa, over 
the public buildings in Apia. For a time, he said, the 
practical effect of that action (unauthorized as it was) 
had been to check the action of the German local 
authorities. After the Samoa fleet had sailed away the 
English, German and American Consuls had again joined 
in a declaration that Tamasese never had been recognized 
by either of them as King and that Malietoa was King. 
This act had been wholly without authority and Mr. 
Greenbaum’s part in it had very properly been disavowed 
by the American Government. He had no more right to 
assert a protectorate there than the German or Eng!ish 
Consul had. It was while the agents of the three con- 
ferrees (Mr. Bayard and the English and German Minis- 


'ters) were engaged in obtaining information that the 


German Government deposed Malietoa and set up Tama- 
sese. This was the worst feature of the case, because 
at this very time negotiations were going on on a sound, 
just and honest basis for the restoration of the statu 
quo. 

There were indications, he thought, that the English 
Government was coinciding with the German policy. 
He was not stating these facts for the purpose of saying 
who was wrong or who was right, or whether Germany 
was justified in the course which she pursued. He could 
not say, however, that he found in the papers any justi- 
fication for Germany. Prince Bismarck, whose strong 
and imperial will was shown in all his communications, 
asserted the equal rights of each of the three Govern- 
ments, but insisted, as a matter of policy, that it would 
be better to place the custody of the islands under the 
control of one of the Powers; and as Germany had the 
largest property interests there, that it would be best to 
place it under German control and power. ‘That was 
now the point in controversy. 

Mr. Morgan spoke of the action of the German 
Government as being in the nature of a discourtesy. 

Mr. Sherman said he thought so, but he did not care 
to discuss the conduct of the German Government. 

Mr. George asked Mr. Sherman whether any notice 
had been given by the German Government at the time 
it deposed Malietoa that it desired the conference ended. 

Mr. Sherman said there had not been; but there had 
been notice of the intended action of the German Gov- 
ernment in Samoa some six days in advance. The 
diplomatic forms, he added, had been observed, but the 
substance had not been exactly there. As to the news- 
paper correspondent, Klein, who had been playing knight 
errant there, the Government of the Uni'ed States was 
in no way responsible for him. The statement of the 
man himself, although somewhat vain-glorious in style, 
showed that he had nothing to do with the attack on the 
German sailors. He sympathized with those who were 
in rebellion against Tamasese, went along with them as a 
newspaper mn, and possibly took a hand in it; but the 
United States Government was in no sense responsible 
for him. He (Mr. Sherman) did not know whether he 
was a native-born or a naturalized citizen. 

Summing up Mr. Sherman said that the first thing to 
be done was for the United States to assert its power on 
the occupancy and possession of the Bay of Pago Pago. 
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That ought to be done immediately. Jt did not need war 
to protect a nation’s rights. The mere assertion of those 
rights, the due regard for them, the expenditure of 
money there, the storing of coal there, the calling of 
vessels there, all these things were assertions of power, 
far more influential than protocols and diplomatic corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. George—The amendments do not menace war, do 
they? 

Mr. Sherman—ZI do not think it necessary to menace any 
one. I believe that a straight-forward, manly negotia- 
tion should be entered into between these three great 
Powers. It would be a shame and disgrace to our 
civilization and Christianity if we should not agree upon 
some mode of Government for those islands. Whatever 
the newspapers may say, there is nothing in the situation 
that would justify, on the part of either nation, a breach 
of the peace until every effort is exhausted to bring about 
a peaceful and quiet settlement of the controversy. 


First, we want to assert and maintain our right to aj° 


station at Pago Pago, and nobody will call that right in 
question. Next, we ought to do what we promised to 
do, employ our good offices to settle the difficulties of 
this people. Therefore, I am willing to vote any sum of 
money to enable the President to conduct negotiations, 
to make surveys of the harbors and to get better infor- 
mation in relation to those islands. I am willing to vote 
the sum named in the amendments ($500,000), and 
place it at the discretion of Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Harri- 
son; and I have no doubt that the power thus given to 
send agents there and to send ships there will bring 
about a prompt solution of this small controversy. 


POWERFUL SECRET ORDERS. 

In the United States there are over 200 fraternal, 
benevolent, social, insurance, political, religious, tem- 
perance and other secret orders. Following is the official 
membership of some of the more prominent American 
organizations: Freemasons, 600,000; Odd Fellews, 
530,000 ; Grand Army of the Republic, 380,000 ; Knights 
of Pythias, 210,000; Good Templars, 200,962; Ancient 
Order of United Workmen, 191,876; Knights of Honor, 
124.756; the Royal Arcanum, 80,000; Improved Order 
of Red Men, 64,000; American Legion of Honor, 61,664 ; 
Knights and Ladies of Honor, 49,200; Sons of Veterans, 
47,000; Ancient Order of Foresters, 38,539; Daughters 
of Rebekah, 33,858; Knights of the Golden Eagle, 60,- 
000, and Order of Chosen Friends, 29,271. The total 
number of Masons in the world is estimated at 4,000,000. 
Tbe total number of Druids in the world is 67,000.— 
New York Telegram. 


TESTIMONY OF GREAT WARRIORS. 


It may be thought that war can be carried on without 
dishonorable and cruel practices, but some of the greatest 
warriors—men who have had a peculiarly good opportu- 
nity to know what war really depends on for success— 
speak very differently. 

The Duke of Wellington says, ‘‘ Men who have nice 
notions of religion, have no business to be soldiers.” 

Sir Charles Napier, *‘To overcome all feelings of 
religion is generally the means of making a warrior.” 

Marchiand, ‘* War is a profession by which man cannot 
live honorably; an employment by which the soldier, if 


he would reap any profit, is obliged to be false, rapacious, 
and cruel.” 


Napoleon, ‘* War is the business of barbarians.” 
General Sherman, ‘ It is cruelty, and you can not refine 


REVEALMENTS. ‘ 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Not in whirlwind, nor in torrent, 
Speaks God’s voice with surest power, 
But in silent, sweet unfoldings, 
Like the beauty of a flower. 


In the golden depths of sunset, 
In the green and dewy sod, 
In the brook that babbles seaward, 
We behold the thoughts of God, 
Not by power’s display He wins us, 
Riven cloud and thunder-peal, 
But He draws us by His goodness, 
As the magnet draws the steel. 


Who can measure His compassion? 
It is like yon blue above, 
Bending o’er us, sinful, sinning, 
Its unpillared arch of love. 
It is like fond Nature’s pity 
For the feeblest, frailest things. 
How with thorns she guards the roses! 
How she shields the insect’s wings! 
‘Helpless we as bowing rushes 
In the fierce December blast; 
But the arm that girds creation 
Is the arm that holds us fast. 
Oh to read that wondrous lesson, 
Writ in every flower and star; 
There’s an Unseen Power that loves us, 
Weak and wandering though we are! 
— Congregationalist. 


THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE OF FREDER- 
ICKSBURG. 

I handed a soldier a bit of food. ‘‘Thank you, 
ma’am,” he said; ** I don’t think I’ll ever eat again; for 
I’m shot in the stomach. But Id like a drink of water if 
you ain’t too busy.” 

I rushed away, but the water-pails were gone to be 
refilled, and it was some time before they reappeared. I 
did not forget my wounded man meanwhile, and, with 
the first mugful, hurried back to him. He seemed 
asleep, but something in the tired white face caused me 
to listen at his lips for a breath. None came. I touched 
his. forehead: it was cold; and then I knew that, while 
he waited, a better nurse than I had given him a cooler 
draught, and healed him with a touch. I laid the sheet 
over the quiet sleeper whom no noise could now disturb, 
andhalfan hour later the bed was empty.--Louisa M. Alcott. 


A BEDSIDE PRAYER. 


These beautiful lines were found among the papers of one 
whose years were spent in loving devotion to his Master’s cause. 
The day is ended; ere I sink to rest. 
My weary spirit seeks repose in Thine; 
Father, forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 
With loving kindness curtain Thou my bed, 
And cool io rest my burning pilgrim feet ; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head, 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 
At peace with all-the world, dear Lord, and Thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake, 
All’s well, whichever side the grave, for me, 
The morning light may break. 
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THE MASTER’S CALL. 


When passing southward, I may cross the line 
Between the Arctic and Atlantic oceans, 
I may not tell by any test of mine, 
By any startling signs or strange commotions 
Across my track; . 


But if the days grows sweeter, one by one, 
Aad e’en the iceberzs malt their hardened faces, 
Ani sailors linger, basking in the sun, 
I know I must have made the change of places 
Some distance back! 


When answering timidly the Master’s call, 
I passed the bourne of life in coming to Him ; 
When in my love for Him I gave up all— 
The very moment when I thought I knew Him, 
I cannot tell ; 


But, as unceasingly I feel his love— 
As this cold heart is melted to o’erlowing— 
And now so dear the light comes from above, 
I wonder at the change—and move on, knowing 
That all is well. 


PARKER PILLSBURY TO MME. DE MORSIER, 
Concorp, N.H., U.S. A., Dec. 22, 1888. 
To Madam Emelie de Morsier: 

I have just seen, with supremest satisfaction, your ap- 
peal to the women of France, and the world, to organize 
a ‘*League for Universal Peace, and the Union of Na- 
tions.” 

And surely, were I a woman, I should make haste to 
subscribe it with all my heart and both my hands. But 
being only a man, and an octogenarian, nearly, at that, I 
can only proffer and pledge such aid as is in my power to 
give. Of so much, however, dear Madame Morsier, you 

Many Governments are becoming weary of war and its 
desolations and destructions. And our great Religions, 
Catholic and Protestant, begin to interpret anew the 
angelic song so long sung over Judean Plains: ‘* Glory 
to God in the highest ; on earth Peace, good will to men !” 

Some Christian denominations refuse all participation 
in®@war and its preparations. They will neither be soldiers 
to butcher their brethren in battle, nor chaplains to pray 
for success in the bloody business! Old Peace Societies 
are waking to new life, and higher appreciation of the im-+ 
portance of their sacred mission. 

And now Woman, the greatest sufferer in every War, is 
putting her hand to the mighty work. Your powerful 
appeal will not be in vain to the women of America. 

Surely the Kingdom of Heaven is coming; the King- 
dom of Righteousness and Peace. Of good will to men, 
and to women; Kingdom of Universal Brotherhood, 
whose only Law is Love; aud of whose dominion there 
shall be no end. 

“Shall the sword devour forever?” asked a mighty He- 
brew Captain, on the eve of a terrible battle, momentarily 
expected. Four hundred years afterward the prince of 
Hebrew prophets answered the fearful inquiry : 

**Men shall beat their swords into ploughshares; and 
their spears into pruning hooks. 

‘*Nation shall no more lift up sword against nation ; 
neither shall they learn war any mofe !” 


Who wi!l not delight to labor earnestly and faithfully, 
and to pray fervently and without ceasing, for the hasten- 


ing of that millennial hour! Surely, surely, not the 
women of America! 
Yours, my dear Madan, for that triumph, 
While life lasts, or till victory is ours, 
ParKER PILLsBury. 
—Universal Republic. 


THE WAY ENGLISH MONEY GOES. 
BY W. E. CORNER. 


Our National or War Debt was, at ‘‘ the end of last 
financial year,” $2,693,895,880; the last year’s interest 
and other charges thereon were $133,079,395; and our 
naval and military expenditure $159,590,695. Thus the 
fighting bill of ‘* Christian” England for this one year 
amounted to no less a sum than $292,670,090! 

Analyzing this sum, I find that the British Christians 
are now, in the time of peace, spending for war purposes 
$33,407.55 per hour, by night and by day, Sundays 
included, throughout the whole year! Divide this amount 
by our thirty-five millions of population, and it shows 
that our direct war contributions average $8.36 on every 
man, woman and child in the kingdom ; or $42.07 on every 
family of five persons, to say nothing of the cost for 
pauperism, the loss by unproductive labor, and the dis- 
tress and suffering caused thereby, which is not a little. 

Hence it appears that during the present century up- 
wards of $23,600,000, or more than four-fifths of the 
whole expenditure, has gone for wars, war debt, and 
preparations for war. ‘Thus, to every pound of expendi- 
ture, $4.014 goes for war purposes, leaving 984 cents to 
the $5 for all other purposes whatsoever. Even since the 
Crimean War some $4,000,000,000 have been voted by 
the great taxing machine of the nation for war purposes ; 
yet we are told the usual tale, that we are in ‘‘ a most 
defenceless state.” 

To meet this old panic cry, several more millions have 
been voted by the present Parliament, to which a large 
proportion of members greatly interested in this sort of 
expenditure have been sent, whereby the immense pre- 
parations for war are as costly and crushing as actual 
warfare a generation ago. 

‘*¢ What is it, after all, the people get? 
But widows, taxes, wooden legs, and debt.” 
—Universal Republic. 


ENGLISH OPINIONS ON CANADIAN 
ANNEXATION. 


BY HARRIS KNIGHT, OF CANADA. 


In 1828 the Colonial Secretary thought ‘the time had 
come fur the separation of Canada from the mother 
country.”” At the same time Lord Howick said, ‘* We 
ought to prepare for Colonial separation, not by fortify- 
ing the Canadas, but by preparing them to become inde- 
pendent.” In 1854 Earl Ellenborough said in the House of 
Lords, ‘I hope the government wil) communicate with 
the North American colonies with a view to separation.” 
At the same time Lord Brougham said, ‘‘I am one of 
those who desire a separation of Canada from the mother 
country.”’ Lords Ashburton and St. Vincent held the 
same opinion. 

W. E. Gladstone, in advocating the separation of the 
colonies, said : hs Persons of authority of every shade of 
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politics have adopted it.” Lord Monck (late Governor- 
General of Canada) said, in the House of Lords, that 
Canada ‘‘ should be taught to look forward to indepen- 
dence.” Sir George Campbell said, ‘‘I believe Canada 
to be a burden and a risk to us.” John Bright said, in 
Parliament, ‘‘ There is no statesman in England who will 
venture to bring about the shedding of one drop of blood” 
in defence of Canada. He hoped ‘the whole of that 
vast continent in America might become one great con- 
federation of States, not mixing itself up with the 
entanglements of Europe, without a custom house inside 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the territory.” 
Mr. Lowe said, in Parliament, ‘‘ It is our duty to repre- 
sent to Canada that if after well weighed consideration 
she thinks it more to her interest to join the great 
American Republic itself, it is the duty of Canada to 
deliberate for her own interest and happiness.” Lord 
Russell said, ‘‘ If the North American colonies showed 
an anxiety to amalgamate with the United States, I do 
not think it would be wise to resist that desire.” Many 
more such sayings might be given.—Friends’ Review. 


POINTS AS TO HAYTI. 


I have seen a great many handsome black men too. 
As our distinguished chairman has told you, I spent eight 
years in Hayti as United States Minister, and I then 
resided near one of the most remarkable governments 
on this continent, and in the midst of one of the most 
remarkable people that God ever created. The hand- 
somest man I ever saw in my life was a black man. The 
Haytians were the only people on the face of the earth 
who, when slaves, without abolition, sought to assert their 
rights and then to maintain that assertion in blood. Ever 
since January 1, 1804, they have been sovereign on the 
little island of Hayti, and it is a manly sovereignty too. 
And those who appreciate the character of the negro for 
courage must see that when Legitime feels that he has the 
power behind him, he may teach Bayard that he has the 
right to seize the Haytian Republic, and that Admiral 
Luce has no right to take it from him.—Prof. John M. 
Langston. 


THE UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


A great Congress is to be held this year in Paris. The 
meetings of the missionaries of good will will be held 
probably in the month of June, 1889; and will follow the 
work of the Universal Peace Congress of Paris in 1878. 
The programme was formulated at a meeting held at the 
residence of M. Ch. Lemonnier, the President of the 
International League of Peace and Liberty, Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, the President of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association, presiding. Amongst those who took 
part in the proceedings were Messrs. F. Passy, Ch. 
Lemonnier, H. Pratt, Eschenauer, H. Destrem, Conturier, 
Gaston Morin, Guebin, Mesdames Greiss-Trant, Taxily 
and Toussaint. 

The programme adopted was: 

1. Consideration of International Arbitgation under all 
the forms and in all the applications to which the principle 
may be adapted. 

2. Permanent Treaties of Arbitration between two or 
several peoples. 

3. Application of the principle of neutralization to 
rivers, canals, straits, territories, nations, etc., etc. 


4. International applications of the principle of Federa- . 
tion. 

5. The Creation, by the initiative of Peace Societies, of 
Colleges of Arbiters. 

6. The introduction in universities, colleges, and schools, 
of courses of theoretical and practical arbitrage. 

7. Reforms to be effected in international law. 

8. The fundamental principles of an international code. 

9. Generally, study, examination, and discussion of 
the means and measures which may progressively substi- 
tute between nations the juridic state, for that of war or 
truce, and finally render disarmament possible.—L’ Arbitre. 

G. ve W. 


PEACE HYMN. 


Hush the loud cannon’s roar, 
The frantic warrior’s call! 

Why should the earth be drenched with gore? 
Are we not brothers all ? 


Want from the wretch depart, 
Chains from the captive fall ; 

Sweet mercy, melt the oppressor’s heart— 
Sufferers and brothers all. 

Churches and sects, strike down 
Each high partition wall ; 

Let love each harsher feeling drown— 
Christians are brothers all. 

Let love and truth alone 
Hold buman hearts in thrall ; 

- That heaven its work at length may own. 

And men be brothers all. 


A NEW PEN-PICTURE OF WAR. 


John S. Wise has written for the Century magazine for 
January, a dazzling and fascinating war picture ; dazzling 
as is the basalisk ; fascinating as is the serpent. It is an 
account of the fighting of the boys of the Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, Military Institute at New Market. These ‘‘Cadets” 
were mere lads summoned from their school to meet an 
emergency in the civil war. Of the corps of 225, the 
killed and wounded numbered 56. 

Before they were called to an actual campaign, we 
read, * The drill was perfect, they moved as one man.” 
They were high-strung boys. Each battle they heard of 
infused fresh impatience for the fight. The terrible war 
wore on, The winter of 1863-4 was a gloomy one at the 
South. The wise shook their heads sadly at the prospect. 

‘Our little nest of fledglings, now numbering 350, too 
young to reason, too buoyant to doubt, longed to try their 
wings (i.e. to fight). They were gratified. On the tenth 
of May, 1864, they marched out like real soldiers to meet 
the foe. Before we left camp Captain Frank Preston, 
neither ashamed nor afraid to pray, sent up an appeal to 
God for protection of our little band. Few were the dry 
eyes. A few hours later in the thickest of the fight, and 
with an empty sleeve, he commanded Company B. 

‘*The veterans made us ashamed of our seriousness with 
their gibes, and renewed within our hearts the true dare- 
devil spirit of soldiery. It was Sunday morning and eleven 
o’clock ; the little town of New Market, which a moment 
before seemed to sleep so peacefully upon the Sabbath 
morn, was now wreathed in battle smoke and swarming 
with troops. I was left to guard some baggage, but I 
could not stay. I feared the ridicule of my father (Gov. 
Wise). The guard of four went with me (one was killed, 
two were wounded). We thrilled with the conscious- 
ness as we swept forward, ‘ This is war!’ Then came 
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a sound more stunning than thunder. Lightnings leaped ; 


* fire flashed ; the earth rocked; the sky whirled round; [ 


stumbled, my gun pitched forward, I fell on my knees. 
I knew no more. When consciousness returned, the rain 
was falling, the shells were screeching and tearing the 
ground and bounding from the earth. Hill, Merrit, Read 
were lying near me gasping. My head was: bleeding, 
my battalion was 300 yards away and fighting. Youth’s 
dream was realized ; I was wounded and not dead! I rose, 
trudged along towards the hospital, almost whistling with 
delight, at the thought that the next mail would bear the 
glorious news to the old folks at home. 

‘*At the third advance, Cabell, at whose side I had so 
long marched, fell dead, and by his side Crockett and 
Jones. They were awfully mangled. A blanket would 
have covered the three. McDowell, a mere child, sank 
with a bullet through his heart. Atwell, Jefferson, 
Wheelwright expired on the green sward. Sbriver and 
Ship fell wounded. Stanard’s limbs were torn off. and he 
lay bleeding. Weconquered. At night no sound broke 
the Sabbath calm(?) save one gan pounding away ata 
bridge. The town was filled with soldiers laugning and 
carousing as if it were a feast or a holiday. I went out 
into the wheatfield, I found one body lying upon its face, 
stiff and stark, with outstretched arms, his hands had 
clutched and torn great tufts of soil and grass; his lips 
retracted; his teeth locked; his face hard as flint; bis 
eyes staring, bloodshot. It was, indeed, hard to recog- 
nize Cabell, who, but a few hours before, had stood first 
in his class as a scholar, second, as a soldier, and the 
peer of any boy who ever lived in every part of physical 
and moral manliness. 

‘*A little removed from Cabell and nearer the enemy lay 
McDowell. Jt was a sight to wring one’s heart. That 
little boy was more fit for the cradle than the grave. He 
was barely sixteen and not robust. He lay in death 
clutching back his jacket and shirt, exposing a fair breast 
with its red wound. He was from North Carolina, 
Stanard, playmate, roommate, friend, was yet warm, but 
dead! One week before he had kneeled at the chancel 
aud was ‘confirmed.’ I loved him as a brother, and 
the tears would flow. The next day we buried the poor 
boys with the honors of war, bowed with grief at a victory 
so dearly bought. We were still young at the ghastly 
sport, but we proved apt scholars. We were greeted as 
heroes. The dead and the poor fellows still tossing on 
cots with fear and delirium, were almost forgotten in the 
orations at Harrisonburg, Stanton and Charlottesville, for- 
gotten by the selfish comrades, whose fame their blood 
had bought. We were ordered to Richmond: our sadness 
disappeared. A week later the Cadet corps, garlanded, 
cheered by 10.000 throats, intoxicated with unstinted 
praise, wheeled proudly beneath the shadow of the 
Washington Monument at Richmond, to receive a stand 
of colors from the Governor.” 

* * * 

It is a fresh treatment of a sad old theme. Let none 
of our readers fail to read the above vivid portraiture of 
a boys’ battle, by Henry A. Wise, which we were sorry 
to be compelled to condense. 

First. Note the youth of the soldiers. 

Secondly. Their enthusiastic desire for fighting. 

Thirdly. Their home and school education in mili- 
tarism. 

Fourthly. Their mad excitement on the field. 

Fifthly. The way they died. 

Siathly. The support that religion gave them. 


Seventhly. The hardening effects of horrible butcheries 
followed by fulsome flatteries. 

Eighthly. Stady war in the light of these facts, rezard- 
less of its causes, its objects or its glories, and answer 
the question, ‘ Is it a thing Christians should teach their 
children ?”’ 


AN APPEAL ADDRESSED TO EVERY LOCAL 
Ww.C.T. U. AND TO EACH MEMBER 
THEREOF. 


BY MRS. H. J. BAILEY, NAT’L SUPT. OF THE DEPT. OF 
PEACE AND ARBITRATION, WINTHROP CENTRE, MAINE. 


Dear Sisters— Let us remember that we are the chil- 
dren of peace! Our religion breathes peace! The first 
gospel proclaimed when a Saviour was given to the world 
was the gospel of peace! ‘‘Glory to God in the high- 
est; on earth peace, good will to men.”’ 

It has been very grievous and painful to me, and to 
many of our co-workers in the W. C. T. U. ranks, to see 
such a disposition manifested as we discover in the various 
articles of criticism which have lately deen published in 
many different papers, and extensively circulated,—one 
member of our grand organization finding fault with this 
or that word or action of another, or with the body at 
large and its leaders, until, in some places, a strong 
party-spirit has. been engendered that has led to 
discontent and even separation or disbandcnment, which 
is to be deplored. Dear sisters, rather let us cultivate a 
spirit of love and forbearance toward each other, 
mingled with large charity, realizing that none of us are 
perfect in judgment and that the grace entrusted to us is 
held but in earthen vessels which, without the utmost 
care and watchfulness on our part, are liable to be broken 
and our precious treasure lost. Let us each place our- 
self in the hands of the Great Putter and ask Him to 
keep us soft and pliable in order that he may fashion us 
according to his good pleasure and make of us honorable 
vessels for his own use in accordance with his will. 

The W. C. T. U. has, in all the years since its 
organization, been doing a grand work for Humanity, 
for God, Home and Native Land. May we not slacken 
our diligence nor * be weary in well doing” for ‘in due 
time we shall reap if we faint not.” 

George Washington said of our Union of States, 
**United we stand, divided we fall.” These words are 
no less applicable to us as an organization reaching out 
its philanthro;:ic arms to every part of our vast country, 
than they were to those to whom they were first spoken. 

Probably not one of our great sisterhood would be 
willing consciously to assume the awful responsibility of 
any ‘** part or lot” in ‘‘ stirring up strife” or of hinder- 
ing, in the least, the prosecution of our peaceful but 
persistent and aggressive warfare against the saloon and 
all other forms of vice and crime which our great 
organization is laboring to suppress. But let us each ask 
her own heart the question, Am I filled with that love 
which ‘‘suffereth long and is kind, is not puffed up; 
thinketh no evil, speaketh no evil”? Do I sufficiently 
respect the rights of others in att TuIncs as I would 
have them respect my rights? In fact, do I, in all my 
words and actions, both private and public, observe the 
“golden rule” of my Saviour, doing to others as I would 
have them do to me? Even if we feel that we have 
been wronged or our rights not sufficiently respected, it 
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is better to bear and forbear than to publish our griev- 
ances to the world and thus give our enemies a chance to 
exult over our backsliding (as an organization) and to 
call the good we have done, evil, while further work is 
hindered, to their great satisfaction and our discomfiture. 

‘Ye have been valled unto liberty; only use not 
liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one 
another. For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, But if ye 
bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not 
consumed one of another.” 

Let us, precious sisters and co-workers for the upbuild- 
ing of a government founded in righteousness, ‘* whose 
God is the Lord,”—let us enter upon the new year ** with 
malice toward none, with charity for all” and reconse- 
crate ourselves to the work of saving this sin-cursed 
earth of ours. ‘“ Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the 
salt have lost its savor wherewith shall it be salted?” 

‘*Follow the things which make for peace.” Let us 
have peace in our hearts, in our homes, in our organiza- 
tion, in our nation,—every where. 

“QO brother man! fold to thy breast thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was “ doing good;” 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude.” 

** And we beseech you,” sisters, “ to know them which 
labor among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you; and to esteem them very highly in love 
for their work’s sake. And be at peace among your- 
selves. Be of one mind, live in peace, and the God of 
love and peace shall be with you.” 

**The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all. Amen.” 


ZACHARIAH CROUCH. 
BY F. E. WHIPPLE. 
A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE FOUNDER OF THE MYSTIC 
PEACE MEETINGS. 


On the morning of December 24th last Zachariah 
Crouch was called from this world to the other life. He 
was born in Ledyard near the homestead where he died. 
Soon after he became 21 years of age he engaged in the 
manufacture of sieves, and carried on this business ex- 
tensively for some time. Finally, combining with this the 
manufacture of hinges, he employed a large number of 
workmen, until he retired from active business to his 
farm. Here he was one of the first to engage extensively 
in raising strawberries for marget, and had planted large 
orchards of fruit trees. 

In all his business relations, in dealing with parties in 
all parts of the country, he never engaged in a lawsuit, 
believing this method to be wrong, and had been fully as 
successful in collecting what was due him as those who 
have resorted to this forcible means of securing justice. 
At one time he lost a shipment of hinges on account of 
refusing to take oath or affirmation to the police that the 
goods were his, but believed it better to sacrifice his 
property than to ignore the promptings of his conscience, 
which voiced the sentiment of that Scriptural passage, 
‘*Swear not at all.” 

From youth he was a firm believer in radical peace 


principles, and devoted much of his life to the work of 
reform. He also lived a life of practical uon-resistance, 
taking the detinition of the term as meaning to overcome 
evil with good, and he even refused to exercise the right 
of suffraze or hold any office wherein” any instance the 
taking of life would be involved. 

His ancestors were a set of people called Rogerine 
Quakers, which sprang up near New London, about 200 
years ago, and who in their ea:ly history were persecuted 
fur thejr religious principles. 

Meetinzs advocating peace and arbitration had been 
held by the society tor many years, but Mr. Crouch 
having faith in the final adoption of these ideas by the 
civilized world hoped to hasten the time by holding 
peace conventions, and twenty years ago the first grove 
peace meeting was held at Mystic. This was atteaded 
by only a few people and was addressed by his daughter, 
Julia Crouch Culver, President A. H. Love, of the 
Universal Peace Union, Jonathan Whipple, Timothy 
Whipple and other pioneers of the peace cause. From 
this humble beginning the meetings grew, till now thous- 
ands annually attend, and their influence for good is be- 
coming more apparent every year. Mr. Crouch con- 
tributed of his time and funds to their success from year 
to year, and never lost faith in the good work. 

He firmly believed that the Christian religion is 
founded on peace and good will, and it teaches us to 
suffer rather than to inflict wrong. He was an anti- 
slavery advocate before the abolition movement, and 
helped fugitive slaves on their way through Connecticut 
to Canada. At one time he had his harness cut, danger- 
ous obstructions placed in his path and his property 
destroyed while taking part in an abolition meeting. 
From early youth he was opposed to the use of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, and helped in the temperance movement 
where there were but few to work in its interest. He 
was always opposed to the use of tobacco, believing it to 
be a filthy and expensive habit and a stepping stone to 
intemperance. 

He believed in the sacred influence and power of 
prayer, but thought we should take warning from the 
precepts of Christ on this subject, and exercise the 
greatest caution that prayer shall not be made simply a 
form and ceremony, but shall he offered in spirit and 
truth. He did not believe that under the Christian dis- 
pensation one period of time is more sacred or holy than 
another, but that it is well to have one day set apart for 
religious meetings and rest. 

At the time of his death he was 79 years of age. He 
had been coafined to his bed since last April, and was a 
patient sufferer from throat and lung troubles combined 
with dropsy. In his declining years he had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that in all his life he only favored those 
movements whi:sh have been in the interest of humanity. 


Froude: You canpot dream yourself into character ; 
you must hammer and forge yourself one. 

Matthew Henry: No great characters are formed in 
this world without suffering and self-denial. 

Colton: Men will wrangle for religion, write for it, 
fight for it, die for it; anything but live it. 


Pain may rack thy wasting frame, 
Health desert chy couch forever, 

Faith still burns with deathless flame, 
God forsakes His children never. 
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A LEGEND OF THE LAKE. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Should you go to Centre Harbor, 
As haply you sometimes may, 

Sailing up the Winnipesaukee 
From the hills of Alton Bay, — 


Into the heart of the highlands, 
Into the north wind free, 

Through the rising and vanishing islands, 
Over the mountain sea,— 


To the little hamlet lying 
White in its mountain fold, 
Asleep by the lake, and dreaming 
A dream that is never told,— 


And in the Red Hill’s shadow 
Your pilgrim home you make, 
Where the chambers open to sunrise, 
The mountains and the lake,— 


If the gm picture wearies, 
As the fairest sometimes will, 

And the weight of the hills lies on you, 
And the water is all too still,— 


If in vain the peaks of Gunstock 
Redden with sunrise fire, 

And the sky and the purple mountains 
And the sunset islands tire,— 


If you turn from in-door thrumming 
And the clatter of bowls without, 
And the folly that goes on its travels 

Bearing the city about,— 


And the cares you left behind you 
Come hunting along your track, 

As Blue-Cap in German fable 
Rode on the traveller’s pack,— 


Let me tell you a tender story 
Of one who is now no more, 

A tale to haunt like a spirit 
The Winnipesaukee shore,— 


Of one who was brave and gentle, 
And strong for manly strife, 

Riding with cheering and music 
Into the journey of life. 


Faltering and failing midway 

In the Tempter’s subtle snare, 
The chains of an evil habit 

He bowed himself to bear. 


Over his fresh young manhood 
The bestial veil was flung,— 

The curse of the wine of Circe, 
The spell her weavers sung. 


Yearly did hill and lakeside 
Their summer idyls frame ; 
Alone in his darkened dwelling 
He hid his face for shame. 


The music of life’s great marches 
Sounded for him in vain; 

The voices of human duty 
Smote on his ear like pain. 


Tn yain over island and water 
The curtains of sunset swung ; 
In vain on the beautiful mountains 
The pictures of God were hung. 


The wretched years crept onward,’ 
Each sadder than the last ; 

All the bloom of life fell from him, 
All the freshness and greenness past. 


But deep in his heart forever 
And unprofaned he kept 

The love of his saintly mother 
Who in the graveyard slept. 


His house had no pleasant pictures ; 
Its comfortless walls were bare ; 
But the riches of earth and ocean, 
Could not purchase his mother’s chair. 


The old chair, quaintly carven, 
With oaken arms outspread, 
Whereby, in long gone twilights, 

His childish prayers were said. 


For thence in his lone night watches, 
By moon or starlight dim, 

A face full of love and pity, 
And tenderness looked on him. 


And oft, as the grieving presence 
Sat in his mother’s chair, 

The groan of his self-upbraiding 
Grew into wordless prayer. 


At last in the moonless midnight 
The summoning angel came, 
Severe in his pity, touching 
The house with fingers of flame. 


The red light flashed from its windows 
And flamed from its sinking roof; 
And baffled and awed before it 
The villagers stood aloof. 


bi shrank from the falling rafters, 
They turned from the furnace glare ; 
But its tenant cried “God help me! 

I must save my mother’s chair.” 


Under the blazing portal, 
Over the floor of fire, 

He seemed, in the terrible splendor, 
A martyr on his pyre ! 


In his face the mad flames smote him 
And stung him on either side ; 

But he clung to the sacred relic,— 
By his mother’s chair he died! 


O mother, with huamam yearnings! 
O saint, by the altar stairs! 

Shall not the dear God give thee 
The child of thy many prayers ? 


O Christ ! by whom the loving, 
Though erring, are forgiven, 

Hast thou for him no refuge, 
No quiet place in Heaven ? 


Give palms to thy strong martyrs, 
And crown thy saints with gold, 
But let the mother welcome 
Her lost one to thy fold! 
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EMANCIPATION DAY AT COOPER INSTITUTE, 
NEW YORK CITY,—TWENTY-SIXTH 
ANNIVERSARY. 


GEN. HOWARD’s SPEECH. 


The President, Col. Eliott L. Shepard, said, ‘‘I now 
have the pleasure and honor of introducing the dis- 
tinguished soldier of the Union who needs no iutroduc- 
tion to an audience either in New York or San Francisco 
—one who was chief of the Freedman’s Bureau 
(applause), in which position he was assaulted with 
the utmost violence, perjury and vituperation — but 
he came out of the furnace of that fire without a 
spot, and triumphantly abashing his enemies, just as he 
came out of more than one battlefield of the war. 
(Applause.) You will now be addressed by Gen. O. O. 
Howard.” 

The applause was very great when the General stepped 
forward. Handkerchiefs and hats were waved. Dr. 
Derrick started singing ‘‘John Brown,” which was taken 
up by the audience. The cheering lasted several minutes. 
Gen. Howard thanked the audience for his reception and 
said: 

How soon things that so lately agitated the whole 
nation have passed to the realm of history! It seems 
but yesterday, while in our winter quarters at Falmouth, 
Va., we sat around the camp fire and earnestly discussed 
the President’s proposed action. How excited we became, 
The Emancipationists rejoiced. ‘*The Lord be 
thanked! We have a cause now. This cruel war won’t last 
long. The chains are broken and the captive goes free.”’ 
But, cries another, *‘The Union, the Union as it was! 
An abolition war will produce confusion and disaster. 
Mr. Lincoln is breaking every pledge. We will lose the 
border States, and the army will be divided against 
itself.” ‘‘I will never fight to free the slaves,” exclaims 
one yet more radical. ‘I didn’t come here for that. If 
they start an abolition raid [ am going home.” But 
many didn’t care. They said: ‘* Anything for victory! 
Slaves and cotton strengthen the enemy. Set them free 
if youcan. We join hands with Ben. Butler, and gladly 
seize the contrabands of war.” (Cheers.) 

When the war measure was promulgated and went into 
effect in January, 1863, a quarter of a century ago, some 
officers actually resigned in anger. Others fostered ani 
uttered open treason against commanding General and 
President, and were punished. ° But the armies West and 
East soon came into line with Mr. Lincoln’s thought and 
action. To-day those opponents of freedom wonder how 
they ever could have thought and reasoned as they did in 
December, 1862. To-day the whole thinking nation is 
glad that there are no longer any slaves on our soil. 
(Cheers. ) 

Two years after the issue of the orders of Abraham 
Lincoln, promulgating the glorious news, I was at the 
West and South under Gen. Sherman. With the troops, 
the first week in January, 1865, we passed over from 
Savannah to Beaufort, S.C. There, by invitation, some 
of us visited the first Sabbath School for colored children 
that I had seen. Being cailed on for some remarks, I 
casually asked if any little black boy present could tell 
me who was the Saviour of the world. One little fellow 
shot up his hand and said, ‘‘Yes, sah, I ken! I ken!” 

‘Well, what was his name?” ‘‘Abum Lincoln, sah, 


Abum Lincoln.” (Loud applause.) And was he not a 
saviour to those whe had been enslaved? Was he not the 
embodiment of a nation’s purpose and will, a nation 
whom the Lord himself was leading through deep waters 
and contrary currents? How quickly the poor and the 
lowly realized the tender pulsations of his good heart. 
In the same 1863, before going to join Gen. Thomas at 
Chattanooga, I had the privilege of a lengthy interview 
with the President. Before that my heart was replete 
with a feeling of loyal respect, but after that visit I loved 
him as a son might love a father. (Applause.) If he is 
now permitted to watch over his emancipated and their 
children and children’s children, if he sees the wonderful 
progress in knowledge and in the acquirement of property 
which they have already secured, he must be glad; 
but it seems as if I could see his forehead wrinkle and the 
furrows in his face deepen and the sight of his deep-set 
eyes looking far away into the future where he is swoop- 
ing up their troubles into his bosom, and wondering what 
the end will be. The ballot, the school, the college, 
the university, all these are theirs. What lack they yet? 
(Cheers. ) 

My conviction is ever the same. It is this action 
that the black men and the white men need, namely, to 
draw near to God, as Abraham Lincoln did after the 
death of his little son, as he did again after the greatest 
battle of the war. What good friends men become when 
they really draw near to and love the Heavenly Father! 
Race hatred and every other animosity give way under the 
great heat of such love. Mr. Lincoln, while living and 
acting his part, groaned in pain over divisions and 
hatreds. Gen. Grant, after the rebellion, in inspired 
utterance, said: ‘* Let us have peace.” So now, dear 
friends, in the remembrance of past years, and in the 
light of this new year, with power already garnered to the 
side of the right, to the side of purity, of impartial cit- 
izenship, need we not resolve to be moderate and kind in 
the exercise of that power? So it appears to me that 
Abraham Lincoln, whom you honor to-night, would say, 
if he could stand before us, ‘** Let a warm heart and a 
forgiving spirit pervade the soul of every man and re- 
strain his hasty will.” (Cheers.) Put guarantees 
against all frauds and oppressivns as a matter of course, 
but neglect not so much as you do the most powerful of 
all remedial agencfes, namely, the God love in the heart, 
and the genuine human love in the conduct. Your 
enemies have doubtless exercised themselves in -all the 
hindrances that spring from educational advantages, 
pecjadice and intrigue. Can you not show them a better 
way? 

The serpent beguiles, hisses and poisons. The wasp 
gives an angry sting; the beast, half tamed, breaks and 
crashes the arm of his friendly keeper. " But God-like 
men do not so; they, in partnership with Curist, subdue 
themselves. They overcome evil with good. (Loud and 
continued applause.) —N. Y. Mail and Express. 


The whole group of Samoa Islands is not worth the 
price of one American life, and I think Germany is the 
last country or foreign power that we could, without 
losing dignity, stoop to enter into a war with. A great 
portion of our population is German, or of that descent. 
It would be chimerical to declare war. We can arbitrate 
the matter.—Hon. W. D. Washburn, Senator-elect, from 
Minnesota. 
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CANON FARRAR ON COUNT TOLSTOI. 


The December Forwm contains an article by Arch- 
deacon Farrar on the religious views of Count Tolstoi, 
which is marked by the writer’s beauty and force of style 
and which seems to us generally fair and just in its 
criticism of the Russian author. The following summary 
of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ views” would probably be accepted by 
the latter as correct. 

** Count Tolstoi rightly holding that the teaching of 
Christ should be received with supreme obedience thinks 
that the meaning of that teaching lies upon the surface.” 
He thinks that the ignorant are in a better position to 
understand it than the learned, since it was originally ad- 
dressed to men of simple minds and is still intended for 
the vast multitude to whom the glasses of Exegetes are 
never accessible. Believing that the essence of Christ’s 
teaching is love, humility, self-abnegation, the returning 
good for evil, it seems to him that the church has made 
these virtues only accessory and secondary. 

The church, he says, has approved of religious perse- 
cution, capital punishment and wars of intolerance, thys 
sdactioning what Christ denounced, while she at the same 
time puts in a false perspective what He approved. 
Repudiating the obvious, she has dwelt upon the obscure. 
Retrenching the spiritual she has expended the ecclesiasti- 
cal. Subjecting the sermon on the mount to theological 
explanations, she has declared it to be the presentation of 
an impossible ideal, whereas, it is within the reach of all 
who will accept it in a childlike spirit. The inmost 
essence of all Christ’s teaching seems to lie in litera 
obedience to the command, ‘ Resist not evil,’ whereas 
the church has sanctioned resistance to evil in every form. 
Bat he holds that Christ’s words admit of no limitations 
or exceptions. Christ said, ‘‘ Resist not evil; ” therefore, 
according to Count Tolstoi all war is wrong. Christ said, 
‘‘Judge not;” therefore, all judicial tribunals are un- 
christian. Christ said, ‘‘ Swear not at all; ” therefore, all 
oaths are forbidden. Christ forbids us to be angry 
with our brother, and the church in the fifth century 
interpolated into the text, ‘‘without cause,” thereby 
stultifying the precept. Christ rejected divorce, and the 
church by a mistranslation permits divorce, ‘‘for the cause 
of fornication.” 

Such is Farrar’s summary of Tolstoi’s‘‘views.”” With 
all Tolstoi writes, the last paragraph as to mistranslation, 
for instance, we cannot fully agree. But we find much 
in his writings as we do in those of the able minister and 
Archdeacon of the English church that commends itself 
to our judgment and conscience. 

The following eloquent passage, however, contains 
assertions, some of which are impressively true, others are 
overstated and misleading. . 

‘¢‘ We are meant to live in the station where God has 
placed us. We are not all to be penniless, monks or 
nuns. The possession of property is therefore perfectly 
lawful and the only thing which is unlawful is the wrong 
use of it. False swearing and blaspheming are forbidden, 
but the solemn oath of a Christian man before a court of 
justice is sanctioned by Christ’s own example. (?) Anger 
on just cause and within righteous limits is perfectly per- 
missible ; it is only baseless, cruel, rash, implacable anger 
which is eternally to be condemned. Resistance to evil 
is not only pardonable, but it becomes a positive duty 
when non-resistance would be nothing but a curse to the 


. Offender, to society, and to the world. War is lawful, 


and may be supremely righteous.” 


** Peace, peace, peace with the vain and silly song 

That we do no ill ourselves, when we wink at other's wrong; 
That to turn the second cheek is the lesson of the cross, 

To be learnt by calculation of the profit and the loss. 

Go home, you idle teachers, you miserable creatures, 

The cannons are God’s preachers when the time is ripe for war 

“It is only ambitious, aggressive, cruel, unjust war that 
is forbidden. (?) Will any one aver that there was no 
nobleness, no fine moral enthusiasm, no inspiring force of 
a righteous motive in the hearts of the Northern soldiers, 
who marched to war singing, 

* Christ has died to make men holy, 
We will die to make them free’? 

‘*And yet, while we firmly maintain these views, we may 
still feel that we are all so apt to fall short of the true 
spiritual meaning of the sermon on the mount, that, in 
an age like this—an age of luxury, of compromise, of 
intense selfishness, of excess and material profusion—we 
may be grateful to a man like Tolstoi, and to every sin- 
cere man who, even though he be intellectually mistaken, 
yet, deeming himself called upon to obey Christ’s pre- 
cepts, even in the letter, accepts each command as he 
holds it to be intended, and does not make the great 
refusal. He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, and 
righteousness from the God of his salvation.” 

[ We have called attention to several assertions by inter- 
rogation points, but have no space to discuss them now. 
We know good and wise men who do not agree with 
Archdeacon Farrar.—Eb. ] 


1” 


THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT AND THE BATTLE 
AT SUAKIM. 


In the House of Commons, on Dec. 20th, Sir G. 
Campbell, Sir W. Lawson, Mr. J. A. Picton, and Mr. 
Wm. Phillips, raised their protests against the uncalled- 
for slaughter of 400 natives, at Suakim, by the British, 
on the 19th. 

Sir W. Lawson remarked that he was afraid that his 
views would not receive much sympathy from the House 
as at present constituted. He protested with all the 
strength in his power against the senseless, shameless 
slaughter, the news of which had disgraced the country 
that morning. The taking of the lives of any set of 
men without due precaution, without due investigation, 
was to his mind one of the most shameful things that any 
individual or nation could do. ‘They were going home for 
the recess, and it puzzled him how hon. members could go 
comfortably home, reflecting on the 400 men they had 
left dead in the desert. They talked about the cruel ex- 
ecutions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, but here they killed 
400 men right off and did not ask the reason why. No 
doubt it would be very popular in the country. Pzeans of 
praise would be raised by the mob; they would have able 
editors writing brilliant articles about it, and they might 
even have sermons in all the churches. If this was 
Christianity and civilization, then civilization was a sham, 
and Christianity a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. If 
the country approved this, it was one of the most de- 
graded democracies they had ever known. He wished to 
make this protest. He could do no more.—Herald of 
Peace. hn 


God’s ways seem dark; but, soon or late, 
They touch the shining hills of day; 
The evil cannot brook delay, 

The good can well afford to wait.— Whittier. 
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JAMES B. MILES. 


The donation, by his widow, of a fine likeness of our 
honored predecessor, Dr. Miles, recalls the sad sudden- 
ness of his death at Worcester, Mass., Nov. 13, 1875, 
after three unprecedentedly successful visits to Europe, 
and while he with Elihu Burritt was planning a vigorous 
peace campaign in America. He was ill but two days. 
It will be gratifying to his many friends to know that God 
has been gracious to his family, as we learned at a recent 
pleasant visit at their home in Brookline, near Boston. 
He left a wife, one son and one daughter. Soon after 
Dr. Miles’ death, his college classmate and friend, Rev. 
F. W. Fiske, D.D., of Chicago, published a notice in the 
Advance, of which the following is a part. 

‘*Dr. Miles was born in Rutland, Mass., in 1823, and 
was graduated at Yale College in 1849. He was ordained 
and installed as pastor of the First Church in Charlestown, 
Mass., in 1855. In his pastorate of seventeen years 
over this ancient and influential church, he labored with 
marked fidelity and saccess, sending his influence beyond 
the limits of his congregation, and rendering efficient 
service in every good cause. In 1866-67 he was chaplain 
of the Senate of Massachusetts. On the decease of Dr. 
Beckwith, he was chosen to fill his place as Secretary of 
the American Peace Society. 

‘‘Dr. Miles entered on his new duties with great hope 
and enthusiasm. He fully believed in the aims and 
methods of the Society, and threw his whole heart and 
energies into the work. It was largely through his in- 
strumentality that the Peace Conferences in Europe were 
held, and he took an active part in organizing the As- 
sociation for the Reform and Codification of the Laws of 
Nations. He came home from the meeting at the Hague 
greatly encouraged, and was about to address himself 
with renewed energy to his work, when the Master called 
him hence.” 

Dr. Miles was Secretary of the American Peace Society 
four and a half years, 1871-75. He also acted as Secre- 
tary of the ‘‘Association for the Codification of the Laws 
of Nations,’’ and in the interest of the two societies, de- 
voted substantially to the same object, he crossed the 
ocean six times, held interviews with the chief 
statesmen and publicists of Europe, addressed meet- 
ings in Italy, France and England, and during the 
intervals spent in America, he organized and, together 
with other eminent speakers, addressed meetings in all 
the principal cities of the United States. Chicago had 
been districted for meetings which he had agreed to 
address at the time of his lamented deatu. The great 
point of public interest in those years was the recent 
triumph of Arbitration at Geneva between this country 
and England. 

The death of Dr. Miles not only called out tributes to 
his personal ability and worth, but also was the occa- 
sion of earnest commendation of the cause in the service 
of which he lived and died. The following editorial 
from the Advance of November 25, 1875, is as true to-day 
as when it was written. It was evidently written by the 
present able editor of the same paper, Rev. Simeon Gil- 
bert, D.D. 

“The recent death of Rev. Dr. J. B. Miles, Secretary of 
the American Peace Society, and General Secretary of the 
International Association for the Codification of Interna- 
tional Laws, is a positive loss to a great movement, one 
of the greatest which the Christian philanthropy of our 


time is called upon to reinforce. But the loss would be a 
more serious one if it were not for the fact that, by his 
death, the fresh attention of so many will be turned to the 
consideration of the cause to which he had, with so deep 
an enthusiasm, given his life. 

‘*To say that the present system of warfare, with its 
infinite barbarisms, burdens and waste, is to continue 
always, is to contradict the whole tenor of Divine prophecy, 
and to disregard the certain drift and growing potency 
of public sentiment against it. It is not twenty years 
since the overthrow of the barbarism of the American 
system of slavery seemed impossible ; but the improbable 
soon happened. Duelling, which is simply the barbarism 
of warfare on a small scale, was only a few years ago in 
full vogue. To defy the ‘code of honor,’ was a severe 
test of one’s moral courage. Already the brutality of the 
‘code’ is admitted, and the institution has dropped into 
the same pit of public abhorrence with the brutalities 
of the prize ring. These ‘woes’ are past; others like 
them must go the same way. Many of the most savage 
customs and usages of warfare have already been 
modified, under the influence of humaner sentiments 
demanding it. The next point of attack in the inevitable 
march of Christian ideas will be the war system itself. 
All the great European nations are being crushed and 
strangled by it. The experiments of international arbi- 
tration in cases of grave dispute, as in the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims, have now been numerous 
enough to show the practicability and incalculable advan- 
tages of such rational and humane adjustments. Resort 
to the arbitrament of war is seen to be not the only alter- 
native. The absence, hitherto, of anything like a well 
systematized and authoritative statement of the laws and 
usages by which modern nations are prepared to be gov- 
erned, has been, it is true, a great hindrance to the cause. 
But that hindrance is being overcome. A most important 
beginning at least has been made, especially by those 
international congresses, held during the past few years, 
and attended by numbers of the most eminent jurists and 
statesmen of our time. To say that their deliberations 
and conclusions have not the force of any official author- 
ity is nothing to the point. Ideas are mightier than 
thrones. The results of these congresses have just so 
much weight as there is weight in the reasons for them, 
have just the same force and assurance of prevailing as 
justice aad truth itself. And itis in the promotion of 
these conferences of jurists and statesmen that the labors 
of the late Dr. Miles have been crowned with the most 
distinguished results for good. The war system of 
Europe was never so monstrous in its proportions as now ; 
but then the wave is always biggest just before it breaks.’’ 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION IN OHTO. 


Hon. J. M. Barrett, of the Ohio State Senate, sends us 
several copies of an excellent ‘‘Joint Resolution” now 
pending in the Ohio Legislature in favor of concluding a 
treaty of Arbitration with Great Britain, with a request 
that similar resolutions be introduced into the Massa- 
chusetts and other New England Legislatures. We write 
him that a Resolution having the same general objects 
was passed by the Massachusetts Legislature on the 
petition of the American Peace Society and others in 
1887. But we rejoice that Ohio is swinging into line and 


are happy to comply with his request. 
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PARIS AND ARBITRATION ;—MR. PRATT. 


The Daily News correspondent in Paris writes, 
December 3d :—I have had a conversation with Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt on his present visit to Paris, which aims 
at the furtherance of the principle of arbitration as a 
means of getting rid of the militarism which is crushing 
Europe. He has reason to think that the number of 
Frenchmen in favor of his mode of settling international 
quarrels is on the increase. However, they have not 
faith enough in the principle to leave off voting great sums 
for national defence, or to renounce the duty which they 
think honor and justice imposes on them of claiming the 
return of Alsace and Lorraine to France—an event 
which they hope wiil take place without resorting to arms. 
The representatives of several Arbitration Societies have 
held a meeting here to arrange for a Universal Peace 
Congress in Paris in 1889. 

A meeting was held at the Continental Hotel, at which 
the MM. Yves Guyot, Gaillard, Frederick Vauquier, and 
Siegfried were present. There were also present a num- 
ber of university professors, town councillors, and other 
eminent and distinguished persons. Mr. Hodgson Pratt 
was in the chair. 

We are glad to observe that Mr. Pratt’s health is 
better than it was some time ago. For his is a very 
valuable life. Perhaps no one, since the days of the late 
Joseph Sturge, has devoted more personal attention, 
labor and money, to the arduous work of peace propa- 
gandism on the European Continent. He has well 
followed up and maintained, in this direction, the similar 
efforts of the late Mr. Henry Richard, M. P. Mr. Pratt 
is almost a Peace Society in himself. It would be a 
great boon to the mother-organization if she had, within 
her own ranks, more such talented and disinterested men, 
thus able and willing to devote their own lives and for- 
tunes to the personal extension of the cause.— Herald 
of Peace. 


UNHAPPY BISMARCK. 

Prince Bismarck is reported to have said, *‘ Nobody 
loves me for what [ have done. I have never made 
anybody happy, not myself, nor my family, nor anyone 
else. But how many have I made unhappy? But for 
me, three great wars would not have been fought. 
Eighty thousand men would not have perished; parents, 
brothers, sisters, and widows would not be bereaved 
and plunged into mourning. * * That matter, how- 
ever, I have settled with God. But I have had little 
or no joy from all my achievements—nothing but vexation, 
care, and trouble.” Who would care to carry with him 
the daily burden of a war-maker? 


One of the grandest works ever undertaken by our 
Government was the establishment, in 1871, of what is 
called the Life-Saving Service, under Hon. S. I. 
Kimball, for the rescue of ship-wrecked men and 
vessels. There are now 226 of these stations, of 
which 173 are on the Atlantic coast. Last year over 
700 lives and nearly $8,000,000 worth of property 
were saved. Some of the most heroic deeds ‘in 
history are recorded of the men who engage in this 
perilous work. For real bravery what could exceed that 
verce fight with the wind and the waves along Nantasket 
Beach, when twenty-eight lives were snatched from the 
fiery jaws of death? 


SAMOA. 


The Samoan (formerly Navigators’) Islands are a 
lovely oasis in the lonely waste of the South Pacific. 
Pieturesque, fertile, resourceful, they have for a decade 
allured the eyes of three great nations, and of these the 
United States was the first to embody in a formal treaty a 
reciprocal interest and attachment. It was in 1878 that 
the administration of President Hayes made a treaty with 
King Malietoa, which guaranteed to us the privileges which 
we desired, and to him the recognition which he was 
sanguine enough to regard as the pledge of his stability. 
At the beginning of the following year he entered irto a 
commercial convention with Germany, and six months 
later bound himself by a similar instrument to England. 
The new zeal for colonizing with which the German 
people were inspired, found one of its earliest outlets in 
Samoa, and subsequent events lead inevitably to the 
conclusion that Prince Bismarck designed his compact 
with Malietoa to bear such fruitage as that blameless king 
had never dreamed of. A German trading-house had 
already acquired such a foothold in the islands as to serve 
the purposes of diplomacy whenever the time seemed ripe, 
through the public pretence of vested rights. In 1884 
Prince Bismarck conceived that the moment had arrived 
for the application of a firm, but gentle pressure, and the 
Samoan King put his name to a treaty which he almost im- 
mediately repudiated as having been signed under duress, 
and which England and the United States refused to 
consider binding. Two years later the South Pacific 
delimitation treaty between England and Germany de- 
clared Samoa neutral territory, but in the interval the 
German consular and mercantile agents began a line of 
conduct which aroused the fears and susceptibilities of the 
Samoans, and grossly outraged the dignity of their king ; 
so that when in the spring of 1886 a German squadron 
steamed into the harbor of Apia, no one was surprised, 
and least of all Tamasese, who had been incited to re- 
bellion by Dr. Stuebel. the German consul, and Mr. 
Weber, the German tradesman. This parade of power 
was not the first overt act, but it was the most imposing 
demonstration in the long series of outrages which have 
resulted in the capture and deportation of King Malietoa 
by Germany and in a devastating civil war.—Arthur 
Richmond, in N. A. Review. 


Lord Salisbury and the official world may take what 
view they will of the Sackville incident; the people of 
Great Britain have not on that account abated one jot of 
their friendliness for their American kin beyond sea. 

If, however, there be in America any who wish the 
people of the two countries to be enemies, they, and they 
only, have the cause to reject and resent the farewell 
manifestations of good will to the American Minister.— 
George W. Smally, London correspondent of N. Y. 
Tribune. 


The path of life we walk to-day 

Is strange as that the Hebrews trod; 
We need the shadowing rock as they, 

We need, like them, the guides of God. 


God sends His angels, cloud and fire, 
To lead us o’er the desert sand! 
God give our hearts their long desire, 


His shadow in a weary land! 
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AMERICA AND EUROPE. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


How is it with this American Union, separated from 
Europe by 3000 miles of ocean? No European power, 
no two of them allied, could send 50,000 men over here 
with their armament to invade us. If they could and 
did, what would they accomplish? Certainly they could 
not think of conquering a nation of 60,000,000. Then 
what could be their object? The damage they might 
inflict on our seaboard towns? If so, for what cause? 
Revenge, chastisement, reparation? If for either of 
these ends, then it must be for something we have done 
to them, some injury or insult on our part. Then are our 
‘* preparations” sustained for a war provoked by us? 
Are our additional war-ships to affect our attitude towards 
European nations, to give us a swaggering, irritating 
deportment towards them? If not, then whom do we 
fear. with any reason to apprehend danger? Why 
should this old hobgoblin of suspicion haunt and trouble 
and victimize us as it has done England, France and 
other nations? Look back over the experience of the 
last forty years. Has oneof those powers done anything 
to us that we have not settled by arbitration or other 
peaceful process? Have their war armaments abated 
one jot of our demands, or one jot of the reparation we 
have received? Have our armaments affected the deci- 
sion or award in our favor? If not, what is their use in 
our dealings with them? Take England, the power 
against which we have armed more than against all the 
rest of the world put together. Is it possible that any 
more serious difficulties can arise hereafter between her 
and us than we have already settled by arbitration? 
Why yield to the domination of this hobgoblin? Why 
believe it possible that she is going to do anything to us, 
or we to her, that we cannot settle peaceably and satis- 
factorily? She invade us! She might as well blockade 
Liverpool as New York. The very next to a civil war 
at home would be a war with us fer any cause whatever. 
Are not her material interests bound up in one eternal 
bundle with ours? Does she not build and own thou- 
sands of miles of railroad in this country, and take stock 
in all our great industries? What population, North or 
South, during our great civil war, suffered so bitterly 
from it as the tens uf thousands she fed with charity 
soup in Lancashire in the cotton famine? What popula- 
tion would suffer most in 1889, if England were engaged 
fighting America? 


THE BIBLE IN EDUCATION. 


If my opinion will be of any use, I give it most cheerfully 
in favor of making the Bible a text-book in the school, 
the academy, the college, and the university. To say 
nothing of its literature, which, in my judgment, is un- 
rivalled ; it contains not only the purest system of morals, 
but the soundest maxims of political economy, and the 
most exact delineations of human nature to be found on 
earth. There is lore in it to make a man great as well as 
' good, than there is in any otber volume. Men cannot be 
well educated without the Bible. It ought, therefore, to 
hold the chief place in every situation of learning through- 
out Christendom; and I do not know of a higher service 
that could be rendered to this republic, than the bringing 
about this desirable result.—Dr. Nott. 


GOD IN HISTORY. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


That is what I wish we might have in this republic. I 
wish we might feel that our state was more like 
a church, that God is in our history—that politics is 
religion, as Moses felt it, and David and Samuel 
and Isaiah. I think it would not have been safe to re- 
buke Prophet Isaiah or Prophet Samuel for “ preaching 
politics.” Moreover, it would not have been safe to 
rebuke those old Puritan ministers for it. It is a poor, 
pale, later time that has divorced politics and religion. 
Almost the whole of Jewish prophecy is polities. 
Their politics has become too much our religion. I 
wish that our own were that. I wish that when the 
American preacher or the American teacher desires to 
show most plainly the figure of God, he might do as 
Stephen did, or the author of that great eleveath chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and recount the history of 
his people. I wish that we might know and take to heart 
that God is not Jove ner Jehovah, nor dead, nor local- 
ized, that Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill and Boston 
Common are no more places in profane history—there is 
no profane history—than Goshen and Nebo and Zion, 
and that Increase Mather and Samuel Adams and Abra- 
ham Lincoln are sacred persons as truly as Joshua, the 
son of Nunn, or Josiah, king of Israel. 

I wish that we might hear these names oftener in our 
pulpits, that so we might have better politics and a 
deeper patriotism. We cannot afford to be chiefly 
foreigners in our religion. 

‘* Something that may be called religiousism, not relig- 
ion,” says Gladstone, the orthodox churchman, in his 
fine essay on ‘‘ Greece in the Providential Order,” “has 
led us, for the most part, not indeed to deny in terms 
that God has been and is the God and Father of the 
whole human race, yet to think and act as if his provi- 
dential eye and care had been confined in ancient times 
to the narrow valley of Jerusalem, and since the advent 
to the Christian pale, or even to something which, enfore- 
ing some yet narrower limitation at our own arbitrary 
will, we see fit so to call.”’ 

‘If we had any vivacity of soul, and could get the old 
Hebrew spectacles off our nose,” thunders the great radi- 
cal, Carlyle, iess patiently, ‘‘ should we run to Judea or 
Houndsditch to look at the doings of the Supreme?” 

No, we should not. If we all had the true vivacity of 
soul, if all our eyes were open to the deep meaning of 
our history and of our present national existence, that 
would be enough. 

‘*Next to the fugitives whom Moses led out of 
Egypt,” says Lowell in his essay on New England, ‘ the 
litle shipload of outcasts who landed at Plymouth 
two centuries and a half ago are destined te influence the 
future of the world. The spiritual thirst of mankind. has 
for ages been quenched at Hebrew fountains; but the 
embodiment in human institutions of truths uttered by 
the Son of Man eighteen centuries ago was to be 
the work of Puritan thought and Puritan self-devotion.” 
If we can all once look at our beginning so, if we can all 
look in that spirit at the history which has followed, and 
which is to follow, look in that spirit at our institations 
and our nation, then surely there will be little need of 
addresses on the duty of teaching patriotism.— Address 
before the School-masters’ Club of Boston. 
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(EDITORIAL.) 


THE RETIRING SECRETARY OF STATE. 


In a communication published in the Baltimore Sun, 
February 17, we have a summary of Mr. Bayard’s views 
and a statementof his policy which his successor in office, 
as well as the public will read with interest. We are not 
aware that any such weighty and pronounced Peace docu- 
ment has hitherto emanated from a high official in any 
Government. The lamented Mancini of Italy was not more 
bold and effective in stating his preference for arbitration 
rather than war and inadvocating the measures, such as 
neutralization, and respect for private property on the 
high seas, as will lessen the causes and mitigate the 
evils of war. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The glowing account of the anniversary of the Penn- 
sylvania Peace Society contained in the February Peace- 
maker increases our regret that we were unable to 
personally share the festivities and felicitations of the 
occasion. We rejoice also to see a good column of 
‘‘donations.”” We learn from the same source that Mrs. 
Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, will represent the 
U. P. Union at Paris. Other delegates have been ap- 
pointed. President Love in his wide-awake way has 
addressed a letter to our government and the combatants 
in Hayti deprecating the waste of money and life in the 
bloody and savage contest for oulice in that island. 

The Arbitration rules of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade are put into French fo the great exposition. That 
should be done by the ‘‘State Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation” in Massachusetts. There ought also to be 
a Freach version of the Constitution and sample periodi- 
cals of the American Peace Society and similar or- 
ganizations forwarded to Paris, to show the world the 
kind of arms and ammunition with which we seek to fight 
our battles. Who will help us do this? 


THE LATEST FROM LONDON. 


An interesting communication reaches us just as we go 
to press from the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association of London. Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Chairman, 
suggesting renewed activity on both sides the sea, and 
earnest co-operation to secure the adoption by our Congress 
of the Concurrent Resolution now pending in the U. 
S. Senate, which will soon come before the House of 
Representatives for concurrence. It passed the Senate 
unanimously, but was ‘‘reconsidered” at the request of 
one Senator, and now waits to be called up, acted on in 
turn, and sent to the House. The resolutien is as 
follows : 

‘*Resolved, by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That the President be, and is hereby, 
requested to invite, from time to time as fit occasions may 
arise, negotiations with any Government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to 
the end that any differences or disputes arising between 
the two Governments which cannot be adjusted by diplo- 
matic agency may be referred to arbitration and be peace- 
ably adjusted by such means.” 

Whatever public and popular action may be taken here 
or in Great Britain, must be with a view to effect not only 
the present Congress, which expires by limitation in less 
than a month, but the new Congress which meets on the 
fourth of March next, simultaneously with the inaugura- 


tion of President Harrison, and the beginning of a 
new Administration, the policy of which we may hope 
will be even more decided than that of the outgoing one, 
in favor of a firm, just, non-menacing foreign policy. 
Whatever is to be done by Societies or the people to mould 
that policy, ought to be done immediately and earnestly. 
Our Massachusetts Legislature will do well to adopt the 
Ohio resolution referred to. (See p. 25.) Public meetings 
should be held, and existing organs of public sentiment 
should make themselves felt. We assure our friends in 
Etirope that we are watchful and will do what we can to 
conciliate people and government, and to secure the adop- 
tion of the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. 


—Five Peace Societies of Europe have petitioned the 
Governors of the World’s Exhibition to call the Peace 
Congress the first five days of June. -Should the 
request be granted the delegates from this country must 
leave as early as May 15th, and if any preliminary con- 
ferences are to held, as seems desirable, the delegates 
ought to leave America by May Ist. No time is to be 
lost if the friends of the Congress desire to be repre- 
sented. If immediate steps are not taken to pay the 
necessary expense the plan had better be abandoned at 
once. 


—Mrs. H. J. Bailey, Superintendent of the Peace De- 
partment of the W. T. C. U., writes Feb. 11: ‘*My work is 
progressing finely. New York, Pennsylvania and Iowa 
have fallen into line since our annual convention in New 
York city, and each has a very efficient State super- 
intendent. Iam now preparing to send several thousands 
of our publications in French and English for free 
distribution at the Paris Exposition, and will also send our 
Department Banner.” 


—Samuel Austin, one of the oldest educators in Rhode 
Island, has procured a great many signatures to a protest 
against the introduction of the Military Drill in Schools. 
His position is fortified by copious extracts from the 
pamphlet of Prof. D. A. Sargent of Harvard University on 
‘“*the military training of boys.” A hearing was had Feb. 
1st before the Providence School Committee. 


—We regret to learn of the decease of Dr. William O. 
Brown of Barton, Vermont, formerly of Providence, 
R. I., an interested and honored member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. He remembered the Society in his 
will by a legacy of $100. 


—Miss Sarah B. Hallock of Canton Centre, Ct., long 
a life member of this Society and one devoted to the 
circulation of our literature for old and young, has passed 
on to her reward. Hers was 
A useful life, a peaceful end, 
And heaven to crown it all. 


—The February numbers of the Herald of Peace 
(London) and of the Peacemaker are full of good 
things as usual. 

—Gen. Sherman has written a letter favoring the ad- 


mission of Confederate soldiers to the National Soldiers’ 
homes. Why not? 


—Why taunt Bismarck with “backing down”? He 
simply waived certain claims made without his approval 
and this in the interest of Samoan peace and inter- 
— comity. The newspaper taunt is puerile and 
silly. 
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ITALY’S INCREASING WAR BURDENS. 


About twelve years ago, the Italian Government sur- 
prised Europe by launching out into the most extravagant 
expenditure upon the navy. Vast ships of war were con- 
structed, one of which, the “‘Duilio,” attained the size of 
eleven thousand tons. These vessels were armed with 
guns of one hundred tons each and, further, were partially 
covered with armor-plates. They were built on such a 
scale, and so heavily weighted, that it was feared that 
complete armor would cause them to sink peacefully to 
the bottom of the ocean before they would be of the 
slightest help in active hostilities. 

A competent native authority has just written an article, 
in the Naples Courier, in which he shews that this new 
fleet, which was a source of such pride to its originators at 
the time, has already become antiquated and comparatively 
valueless, owing to the advances in naval construction sub- 
sequently made by other nations. Had the Italians main- 
tained cool heads upon their shoulders, and kept their 
money in their pockets, instead of squandering untold 
millions upon these huge vessels, they would be new in an 
incomparably stronger position, even from a naval point of 
view. For they would be able to avail themselves of the 
latest improvements in construction instead of being lim- 
ited to the humiliating process of patching up their almost 
obsolete ships. 

The efficiency of the latter has vanished, but the debt 
and the outlay remain, either actually or in their results of 
failure. How many millions has England, also, wasted 
similarly, at various times! This Italian experience, how- 
ever, is so specially instructive, that it should be widely 
pondered by Englishmen and impressed upon their rulers ; 
for, too often, modern British ships of war are speedily 
found to be utter failures. Thus the ‘*Hood,” of 91 guns, 
constructed in 1849, the ‘‘Encounter,” 1970 tons, built in 
1873, anda whole category of others, have already had to 
be sold or broken up, at great loss to the taxpayers, though 
probably at great gain to many dockyard officials and 
Government contractors. 

The mortgages on Italian land amount to eight hundred 
million pounds, or more than the vast National Debt of 
Great Britain. The total estimated value of the property 
on which these mortgages are effected only exceeds that 
amount by 160 million pounds, so that the country is 
mortgaged ‘‘up to the hilt,” whilst the rate of interest on 
the debt is about 8 per cent.! Hence it is no wonder 
that misery, vice, and murder abound in Italy. But the 
chief cause of all this woe is the madness of yielding to 
naval and military ambition and panic-mongering folly. 

And the end is not yet. The Italian Government is 
still incurring further outlay upon iron-clads and armies, 
and swelling, as the frog in the fable, in emulation of the 
bullock-like proportions of the armaments of gigantic 
Russia and Germany.—Herald of Peace. 


VICTORIAN WARS AND BRITISH TAX- 
PAYERS. 

The following table of the special cost of recent British 
wars during the reign of Queen Victoria, in addition to 
the regulat annual expenditure on the army and navy ap- 
pears in the Seewlar Almanac: 


1838—1843 Insurrection in Canada £2,096 ,046 

’ 1840—1843 First Chinese War 2,201,028 
1848—1853 KaffirWar . 2,060,000 
1854—1856 Russian War: Total Naval 


and Military Expenditure 116,053,151 


1857-8 Persian Expedition 900,000 
War in China ‘ 590,693 
War with Russia . 390,580 
1859-60 War with China . 858,057 
be War with Russia . 58,481 - 
1865-6 New Zealand War : 764,829 
1867-8 Abyssinian Expedition . 2,000,900 
1868-9 os ‘ 5,000,000 
1870-1 War in Europe. 1,350,000 
1873-4 Ashantee Expedition ° 800,000 
1874-5 125,000 
1877-8 Russo- Turkish War 3,500,000 
1878-9 Abysinnian Expedition . 17,865 
6s War in South Africa 1,844,000 
66 Russo-Turkish War 2,624,968 
1879-80 War in South Africa 2,772,720 
Griqualand West . 222,200 
Sikukam Expeditio 250,000 
1880-1 Transvaal . 656,000 
“ Afghan War 500,000 
1881-2 Transvaal. 1,769,500 
Zulu, ete., Wars . 135,000 
“ Afghan War 500,000 
1882-3 Egyptian Expedition . : 3,895,500 
1883-4 Afghan War 1,000,000 
“ Egypt 381,750 
1884-5 Afghan War 250,000 
“6 Relief of General Gordon Pr 300,000 
Nile Expedition . 1,324,000 
se Bechuanaland 725,000 
1885-6 Afghan War 250,000 
“ Naval and Military Vote and 


THE NEW WAR-NAVY. 


The tremendous efforts making for war vessels, would 
seem to indicate either that the American nation is afraid 
of other nations, or wants to capture the globe. 

With no civil war for a quarter of a century and no 
foreign war for three-quarters of a century, all at once 
we must spend for a war-navy $60,000,000, which peace 
has been quietly putting into the treasury. These are the 
sums appropriated thus far: Ironclade—te complete the 
monitors Puritan, Miantonomah, Amphitrite, Monadnock 
and Terror, $3,178,046; Texas, $2,376,000; Maine, 
$2,844,503 ; Coast Defence and Torpedo, $2,000,000; 
armored cruiser not yet begun, $3,500,000; total, $13,- 
898,549. Unarmored vessels and cruisers — Chicago, 
$889,000; Boston, $619,000; Atlanta, $617,000; Dol- 


phin, $315,000; Newark, $1,248,000; Charleston, 
$1,017,000; Baltimore, $1,325,000; Philadelphia, 
$1,350,000; San Franciseo, $1,428,000; Yorktown, 


$455,000; Petrel, $247,000; Concord, $490,000; Ve- 
suvius, $350,000 ; torpedo boat, $87,750 ; practice vessel, 
$260,000 ; Cruiser 6, $1,800,000; Cruiser 7, $1,100,000 ; 
Cruiser 8, $1,100,000; Cruiser 9, $700,000; Cruiser 10, 
$700,000; Cruiser 11, $700,000; total, $17,487,750; 


grand total, $31,386,299. The last seven vessels have 
not yet be-n begun.— Peacemaker. 
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AT SEA. NEw! NEW! NEw! 
There was a little girl on board Ranp, MoNatiy & Co’s 
Who couldn’t stand the constant motion, MODEL ATLAS OF THE WORLD! 
“TI wiss, mamma,” she one day said, ‘*New, you Say? What is there new about it?” Just read on 
sf ‘‘There was some pavements in the ocean ”’ It opens with an entirely new history of the 
e watched the heaving billows roll, let inted in its 1 
And shook her head and murmured sadly, and Biographies of 
“If they’d play still-pond, stead of tag, the Signers of the 
It wouldn’t make me feel so badly.’’ 
. DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
i and the Presidents of the United States, 
followed. Besides this, it embraces a handy, yet complete Atlas, 
“I’m better now,” she naively said; with 280 fine Maps, Diagrams and explanatory tables, and 
interest to Farmers, Merchants, Housekeepers, Young Folks and 
the public in general. j 
HIGH LICENSE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. It contains over 500 pages, and ; 
The town council of Florence met last Friday afternoon COSTS ONLY 50 CENTS. 


and fixed the whisky license at $500. The whisky dealers| Agents wanted, Sample copy and outfit, post-paid, for 
fifty cents. Address 


had ting last Frid ight and inted - 


that they either reduce or raise the license from that 
amount. Council, then, on that request, fixed the license 
at $1,000. That just suited the liquor dealers, and they JOHN F. STRATTON & SON, 


have now formed themselves into a joint stock company 
and will open only one bar-room in the town.--Christian 43 & 45 WALKER ST., (formerly 49 Malden Lane,) NEW YORK. 


Neighbor, Columbia, 8. C. == 


—Said a little boy who, during a visit to Florida, was 


obliged to drink condensed milk, ‘‘ Mama, I just wish Importers, Manufacturers and se ee in all kinds of 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
that condensed cow would die ! STRATTON'S CELEBRATED RUSSIAN GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


RECEIPTS TO FEBRUARY 10, 1889. JOHN F. ON & SON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A. E. Webb, Keene 1 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Importers of all kinds of 


2 00 


C. T. Dunham, Boston, annual membership 
RHODE ISLAND. 


43 & 45 WALKER ST., (formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YORK. 


B. F. Knowles, Providence . 4 20 00 0 RC ESTE S 
No. Providence, Cong’! Church . 10 38 
| NEW YORK. DICTIONARY | 
Murray Fund, NY. Clay “The highest authority known as to the 
FE. A. Lawrence and wife, Brooklyn 5 00 use of the English language.” 
MARYLAND. 
J. Henry Stickney 10 00 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
H. W. Dixon, Snow Camp . 4 2 00 With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 
ILLINOIS. The Standard of the Leading 
Mrs. Rufus Carey, Princeton F 4 ; ; ® 10 00 Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
IOWA. papers. 
Rebecca H. Roberts, Oskaloosa 5 00 he Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Miscellaneous 126 57 Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 
J. 8. LIPFPINCCTT COMPANY, 


Total, $440 54 ; PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE ANGEL OF PEACE 


Theonly Peace Paper 
for Children in Sunday- 


School and the Family. 
Illustrated .. Four Pages Monthly. 
Single copies .........---- 15 cents. 


Five or more to one address, 10 cents. 
Brieut Srories! 
anp Swest Poerry! 
InTeREsTING Facts! 


War Intemperance .*. Tobacco. 


Tue Anoxt seeks to drive all these 
away by the breath of love. No 
First-day School should be without 
the paper. Send postal notes, 
stamps, checks, or bank bills. How 
many shall we publish during 1889? 
Let us know immediately. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
Published by the American Peace 


Society. 
Address, 


R. B. HOWARD, 
NO. 1 SOMERSET St., BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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JAS. VICK SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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WANT AGENTS 


remium list jast issued 
we illustrate and offer 200 useful and valuable premiums which are 
given those sending subscribers or we pay a cash commission, as 
may be preferred. In addition to the premiums or cash commission 
allowed canvassers for every club of subscribers procured we offer 


$2250 IN SPECIAL PRIZES, 


to be presented the 221 mts sending the 221 largest clubs of subscribers 
to the before March Ist, 1889. 


$65¢ Fischer Boudoir upright Piano for 
9950 the largestclub {wot $650 
in cash for the second largestclub. . 200 


eystone Organ for the fou 
TO BE gestclub. 


$125 Bradley two-wheeler forthe fifth lars 


G I V E $100 in cash for the sixth largest club . ° luv 
$50 each for the next two largest clubs . 100 


$25 each for the next three largest clubs . 75 

$10 each for the next ten largest clubs . 100 

= each for the next fifty largest clubs. 250 

e each for the next yn bm clubs ° 150 
re 


$2 each for the next bun largest clubs 200 


221 SPECIAL PRIZES TO THE AMOUNT OF #2250 


ese sp 1 prizes will be presented in addition to the 
premiums or commission allowed for every club of subscribers pro- 
cur 
It makes no difference how large or how small the club is, the persons 
sending the largest number of subscribers before March Ist will receive 
the first prize of a $650 piano; the person sending the second largest club 
will recetve $200 in cash and so on for the balance of the prizes. 


You cannot work for a better publication than the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. Its superior excellence, together with its great reputation 
gained by nearly fifty years of continuous publication, make it one 
of the easiest journals to canvass for. A}! our promises will be carried 
out in every respect, and you can rely on receiving good treatment . 

SEND THREE TW0-CENT STAMPS for premium list and — 
men copy giving full description of premiums and particulars of the abov 
offers. Address, 


AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 


751 Broadway, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 


MANUFACTURER, 


North Berwick, Maine. 


lightness ‘of ‘draft, and thoroughness of 


TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, 


PLOWS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Superior workmanship, strength, durability, 


PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTIVATORS. 


“HARD METAL” 


HUSSEY’S 
CENTENNIAL 
HORSE HOE 


Awp Couitivaron 


TB. Hossey, 


Separate when desired. 
Paper patterns of frame 
given. 


Teeth and 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues FREE. Address as above. 


SPRING STEEL, 


“T sold seventy-six of your ‘Hard Metal’ Plows last year and can give you a good testimonial from 


évery man who bought one.”—2. B. Dunning, Bangor. 


Hussey’s Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Delaware and Hudson Co.’s West Shore and 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroads, the shortest and 
most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Troy, Mechanics- 
ville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and the 
West; also in connection with the B.and M. R. R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route betweer Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington, St. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller's Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New England. J 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 


25 O Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 


YOU WILL BE 


SURPRISED 


at the LESS quantity required of_ 


woondD’s 


Genuine Selected 


SPICES, 


and Concentrated Flavoring 


xX TRACTS, 


THAN OF ANY OTHER IN THE MARKET. 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 
THOS. WOOD & CoO., 


213, 215 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 


and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 


They also issue the 


Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 


Headquarters, Congregational House, 


Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ApELTHA.—The Story of a Woman’s Life and Work. 
By Mrs. Elizabeth M. Rowland. 12mo, paper, pp. 
30. Price, 15 cents. 


Tue Biessep Deap.—By Rev. J. M. Greene. 16mo, 


square, pp. 89. Prics, 75 cents. 


Current Discussions 1x 5, 12mo, pp. 
404. Price, $1.50. 

Incrpents 1n A Busy Lire.—An autobiography of Rev. 
Asa Bullard, with an Introduction by Rev. Alexan- 
der McKenzie, D. D., and an In Memoriam Chapter. 
By M. C. Hazard. 12mo, pp. 235. Price, $1.25. 


Opps anp Enps; or, Gleanings of Missionary Life. By 
Rev. C. H. Wheeler, D.D. (President Euphrates 
College, Harpoot, Turkey). 12mo, pp. 202. Price, 
$1.25. 

Pirerm’s Letrers.—By Joseph E. Roy, D.D. pp. 310. 
Price, $1.50. 

Print or His SHor.—By Rev. William Wye Smith. 
Square 16mo, pp. 160. Price, 75 cents. 

Sones or THE Pirerims.—By M. D. Bisbee. 16mo, pp. 
217. Price, 75 cents. * 


Tue TRANSFIGURATION OF Lire.—By Rev. E. 8. Atwood, 


D.D. A Memorial Volume. Etehed Portrait. 
12mo, pp. 242. Price, $1.25. 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Sunday School 


' FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Bertua Gorpon.—By Mary Kingston. 
Price, 75 cents. 

CurLpren’s Sermons.—By Rev. A. Hastings Ross, D.D. 
pp. 323. Price, $1.25. 


Cuussy Rorr.—By Prof. George Huntington. 
pp- 200. Price, $1.00. = 

In Brack anp Gotp.—By Julia McNair Wright. 
pp- 400. Price, $1.50. 

Tue Jotty Ten, and Their Year of Stories. 
Carr Sage. pp. 299. Price, $1.25. 
Lirtte Jonnny Twosoys.—By Julia H. Boynton. 

pp- 57. Fully Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Manrie’s Story.—A Tale of the Days of Louis XIV. 
By Mary E. Bamford. 12mo, pp. 145. Price, 90 
cents. 

MayFLower AnnvAL For 1888.—pp. 204. Attractive 
Cover in Colors. Price, 75 cents. 

Pen’s VeNnturE.—By Elverton Wright.—12mo, pp. 278. 
Price, $1.25. 

St. Perer anp Tom.—By Belle S. Cragin. 
196. Price, $1.00. 

Summer AsseMBLy Days; or, What was Seen, Heard and 
Felt at the Nebraska Chautauqua. By Anna E. 
Hahn. With an Introduction by Rev. A. E Dun. 
ning, D.D. pp. 245. Price,$1.00. 


and Publishing Society, 


175 Wabash Avenue: Chicago. 


12mo, pp. 118. 


12mo, 
12mo, 
By Agnes 


8vo, 


12mo, pp. 


i A Sunpay-Scnoot Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘* The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Published by the 


Recitations. By RK B. Howakp. 


AmeERICAN Peace Socrety. Sent postage paid, to any 


Sunday-school which ¥, ill take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 


specimen copy. 
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